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CHAPTER ONE 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem under investigation in this particular study 
is the determination of what relationships exist between ex- 
pressed preferences, of fifth grade students, for school sub- 
jects and their comparative achievement in those subjects. 
The place and importance of the interests of children, in 
planning programs of education, has long been a matter of study 
and concern. Dewey, Thorndike, and Jersild have been among 
the prominent educators who have expressed opinions on this 
factor. 

In this particular study an attempt is being made to 
analyze the subject preferences of children, with the thought 
that these preferences are expressions of basic interests of 
children, as these interests pertain to attitudes toward 
school and as they may be possible measures of intrinsic 
motivation. Throughout the ensuing development and descrip- 
tion of this investigation the underlying objective remains 
that of seeking to determine any significant relationships 
between preferences and achievement, in the sense of seeking 
to contribute to the meager knowledge of the nature of edu- 


cational interests and the uses to which they might be put. 


Py ae 


Current Educational Problems 

One of the most significant trends on the contemporary 
American scene is the renewed interest and the basic concern 
over the problems confronting the institution of public edu- 
cation. That this problem is rife is evident on every hand. 
Every established medium of public expression is calling at- 
tention to the changing conditions, the increasing needs, the 
perplexing problems, and the serious economic factors under- 
lying this crisis. Over the past four years a considerable 
amount of progress has been made in attacking the greatest 
Single enemy of improving the schools; namely, public apathy 
and indifference of the layman. Even though actual construc- 
tive contributions may continue to lag, at least a very basic 
quality is being transmitted when the public-at-large shows 
indications of realizing the seriousness of the situation. 

Social progress and the conditions of the times have 
brought forth a number of new elements which are beginning to 
crystallize the problems of public education. Certain socio- 
politico-economic factors have combined to give tremendous 
weight to this matter of needs of our schools today. For one 
thing, the recent war with all its uncertainties and disrup- 
tions upset the downward trend in the national birthrate. 
Now our schools are facing the problem of increasing pupil 
population for the next twelve years that will far exceed 


anything in their entire history. For another thing, due 
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again to the upsetting economic elements of a war era, plus 
an additional deteriorating trend stemming from its own ranks, | 
we are now faced with a shortage of teachers that will become 

seriously acute in the years just ahead. Thirdly, as a nation 


we have been caught in the embarrassing position of being 


woefully unprepared for the rising generation in terms of 
school housing accommodations. Already it has been estimated 
that the schools are now housing one-third more children than 
for which they were designed; and the full force is yet to 
hit. Again the war has tended to upset normal activities 
along this line; but the fact remains that the need is most 
realistic. Finally, there is a wide-spread discontent with 
the quality and value of the education being offered today. 
Even the best trained of our school products still have too 
many deficiencies as individuals and as citizens. It is not 
argued that the schools can do everything; but nevertheless 
it remains quite true, as former Commissioner Studebaker 
recently pointed out, that "too many of our young people are 
receiving an obsolete education." 

When considered together these foregoing problems present 


a situation that is fraught with significance in its importance 


to the perpetuation and progress of the United States of 
America. Actually it might be said that there cannot safely 
be any minimizing or underestimating the meaning of all this. 


While it is evidently true that the American people have 
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never fully assessed the importance of education in a democ- 
racy, it is likewise true that there appears to be on the 
national scene a stirring and a growing realization that all 
this is a matter of gravest concern. In other words, thanks 
to some very direct, some openly militant, and some intelli- 
gently planned programs and campaigns, there is evidence that 
at last the problems of public education are beginning to 
assume a more rightful position in the national perspective. 
Indications of this are discernible in various groups ranging 
from the Federal Congress down to the many heterogeneous 
groups of parents on the local level. Molders of public 
opinion such as the press, the radio, and the pulpit are all 
contributing to this increased understanding. As a result of 
this activity we today as a national group are more aware of 
the problems and the needs and are more impressed with the 
seriousness of the situation, as it pertains to our schools, 
than ever before in our history. 

When the day arrives that some of these problems will 
have been solved, and faith that this will be attained is 
based upon the American tradition of rising to the challenge, 
certain of the troublesome elements may eventually be elimi- 
nated from the basic problem. There is no attempt or desire 
here to dismiss lightly or to over-simplify the depth of 
these factors. The problems of the economic foundations of 


public education, of rising school costs, of inflationary 
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spirals as they affect capital outlay, of teacher recruitment, 
and of tremendous school populations are all matters of major 
proportions. Solutions to these problems will not come easily © 
or without great national strain and economic stress. But, 
again it is suggested, they will come. It might be said that 
the solutions will follow in direct proportion to the effec- 
tiveness with which the needs are intelligently and clearly 
conveyed to the populace. For several of these solutions will 


be tangible and within reach of society-at-large. 


Improvement of the Quality of Education 

However, the problem raised in the fourth point, that of 
improving the quality of education, has tremendous implications 
for the workers in the field. Regardless of what degree of 
validity may be assigned to that charge, the fact remains that 
education, as a social science, has always a moral obligation 
to keep pace with the changing times. And this crisis in 
public school education itself is living testimony of the 
fact that times do change. The technological progress of the 
past half century has brought with it many disturbing by- 
products in terms of its effect upon the human personality. 
This, then, becomes the problem of any program of mass educa- 
tion: how to meet these changing social conditions as they 
occur about, and as they affect, the individual. In other 


words, if society attempts to meet the staggering needs 
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represented by the problems confronting public school educa- 
tion today, then it behooves the social institution of public 
school education to reciprocate by rendering greater service 
to society. In its essence it becomes as simple as returning 
value commensurate with the greater investment made. If a 


particular program of education is going to cost a dollar more 


Scientific Investigation 


For fifty years now education in this country has been 
characterized by what might be called the "scientific" ap- 
proach. The objective researches, experimental studies, in- 


vestigative approaches, and analytical inquiries have been 


quite extensive. But, despite all these efforts, in an inexact 


| 
than formerly, then that program must be worth a dollar more. 
science such as this, the problems increase and the difficul- 
ties multiply. Furthermore, again despite all this construc- 
tive advance, there still remains too great a lag between 

frontier progress and practical application. The science of 
education must do its part by placing its own house in order 
in terms of providing a program that is effective, is ef- 
ficient, and which meets the needs of all the people. 

In order to do this, we need a continued program of 

scientific advance that will probe into the very complex areas 
of improving the quality of teaching, of increasing the ef- 


ficacy of learning, and of analyzing all the many remote and 


abstract components that make up a social science. Scientific 
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advance must continue to remain a keystone of all educational 


efforts and all professional endeavors must be dedicated to 
the task of meeting the needs of an increasingly confounded 
society. 

A fundamental approach to this matter of improving the 


quality of teaching and of learning lies in the area of con- 


tinued scientific investigation into the physiological and 


psychological factors that define the learning process. When 


we accept the modern definition of education as being a con- 


cept which connotes change in the behavior of the individual 


we commit ourselves to a thorough-going study and concern for 
the complex nature of the individual. We are brought to a 
realization that our entire efforts to direct learning must 
be focussed on the needs, the desires, the abilities, and the 


potentialities resident in the individual. 


Determination of Educational Objectives 


However, to this premise must be added recognition of 


the fact that, in addition to designing our educational pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the individual, we must by the same 
token take full cognizance of the broader needs of this educa- 
tional program as determined by the society of which the in- 
dividual is a member. In the broadest interpretation the 
society determines the ends of education, while the educa- 
tional program controls the means. In terms of determining 


educational objectives it might be said that the formulation 
eh es ae ee 
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of any program of mass educational endeavor implies a blending 


of the desired goals, expressed by society, with the individual 
objectives, based upon personal needs. Actually, however, and 
likewise fortunately, in the public schools of America today 
we are dedicated to a program which incorporates these two 
factors. This is true today because of the political history, 
the social philosophy, and the established practices of our 


national creed. The Constitution sets the pace in its dedica- 


tion to the equal standing and the personal dignity of the 
common man. Therefore, it can be safely said that the aims 
of our education, as prescribed by our society, are completely 
in accord with the aims of the "scientific" approach to educa- 


tion, as indicated by primary values assessed upon the needs 


of the individual. There is no conflict extant in the philoso- 


phy of American education, a conflict that might result when- 


ever the aims of a society disagree with the established 
principles of educational psychology. 

When it is thus considered that educational psychology 
inevitably assumes the role of handmaiden to educational 
philosophy and sociology, it is apparent that any program for 
mass education, whose objectives have been determined in such 


amanner, has the unquestioned advantage of consistency as to 


purpose and as to methods. Our national philosophy defines 
our educational purpose, which might be said to be the fullest 


development of the individual to his maximum capabilities, 
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to the end that he become a worthy, contributing, participating 
member of society. Our educational psychology describes the 


methods for attaining this purpose, methods which consist of 


focussing attention upon the peculiar uniqueness of the in- 
dividual so that his program of education might evolve from 
his own strengths and weaknesses; from his interests, atti- 
tudes, and ideals; and from complete concern for his own per- 
sonality. Even though it may be conceded that these two com- 
ponents are in complete harmony in theory, none-the-less it 


must be realized that there is inevitably some degree of con- 


flict in the application of these theories. In fact it has 


sometimes been said that there is a perennial clash between 


the nature of the learner and the nature of the curriculum. 
For, recognizing on the one hand the complete heterogeneity of 
the learners, we must by the same token, recognize a high 
degree of standardization of desired outcomes, in terms of 
these same afore-mentioned qualities: social worth, construc- 
tive citizenship, and national conscience. If we accept the 
range of existent variance on the starting end of the scale 


and the unanimity of agreement on the finishing end of the 


scale, we come to a sober realization that there must be some 


common meeting place, some area of agreement as an initial 
approach, some accepted point of view that will permit a pro- 
gram of diversified education to operate toward a common goal. 


Actually in the realm of this conflict, as it has been 
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described here, it must be realized that practical teaching 


| prowess and successful educational planning have always com- 
prised a skillful adaptation of one to the other. Basically, 
organized programs of education have always taken a practical 
point of view in recognizing the commonness of purpose, to- 
gether with the variance of means; and they have constantly 


striven for a happy and successful blending of the two into a 


unified process. 


Psychology of Learning 


The basic essential to mental growth is the presence ofa 
situation to which the learner actively responds. In order for 
any experience to become effective it has to be recognized. 


The nervous system is so constituted that any reaction to any 


sult that some form of discernible behavior change is evi- 
denced. This, in essence, is the challenge of any program of 
education: to provide the necessary experiences and to guide 
the resulting behavior changes until the individual arrives 
at the stage of competent self-direction. In order to permit 
this situation to develop, in order to allow experiences and 


impressions to become effective, it is fundamentally necessary 


experience tends to affect the entire organism, with the re- 
that one incontrovertible quality be attained. The attention 


or the interest of the learner must be attracted. We have 


come to realize that no learning can take place if this unifi- 


cation and coordination of behavior in the direction of a 
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predominant activity does not develop. The function of atten- 
tion is to facilitate response to an immediate stimulus, while 
at the same time it inhibits response to the many other con- 
stantly competing stimuli. No behavior change will result 
unless and until some impression is experienced, and this ex- 
perience does not transpire unless the individual reacts to 
the impression. 

Some questions have been raised over the respective merits 
of attention and interest, as to which has genetic priority 
in the life of the learner. Actually the two factors are in- 
separable and they may be considered as developing simul- 
taneously. By way of distinguishing between the two some 
attempt might be made to consider interest as a special feel- 
ing which accompanies direct attention to some object. Further 
more, it can be suggested that interest is usually less de- 
pendent upon the immediate aspects of an objective situation 
than is attention, and tends more to be a function and a 
product of the accumulated experiences of the individual. 
Attention lacks the stability of interest. And, since true 
teaching seeks to establish something more than transitory 
experiences, basic consideration of this factor Seems to be 


better made under the heading of interest. 
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Interests of the Learner 

Modern education appears to be agreed upon the essential 
concept that effective teaching begins with regard for the 
learner's "native" interests, insofar as these may be ascer- 
tained. From another point of view modern teaching methods 
appear committed to the realization that motivation, asa pro- 
cedural step, must stem from some immediate area of familiari- 
ty, recognition, or inherent desire. Actually, considered in 


its strictest sense, no teaching could hope to accomplish any- 


thing if some measure of interest were not present, for that 
teaching process would lack a point of departure. It is 

futile and extravagant to attempt to operate a learning program 
that does not spring from some area of interest. It would be 
analagous to trying to teach in a complete void. Somewhere 

and somehow, in every teaching-learning relationship, that 
spark of familiarity, interest, or attention must be kindled. 
Otherwise the undertaking lacks a base from which to start. 
William James suggested the validity for this point of view 
when he said; 

Any object not interesting in itself may become 
interesting through becoming associated with an ob- 
ject in which an interest already exists. The two 
associated objects grow, as it were, together; the 
interesting portion sheds its quality over the 
whole; and thus things not interesting in their own 
right borrow an interest which becomes as real and 
as strong as any natively interesting thing. The 


odd circumstance is that the borrowing does not 
impoverish the source, the objects taken together 
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13 
being more interesting perhaps than the original 
interesting portion was by itself. 

Intrinsic Motivation 

This concept of educational approach today is popularly 
called the level of intrinsic motivation. Motivation has long 
been accepted as being a primary requisite to establishing 
rapport for learning. However, schools have tended to func- 
tion traditionally on a level of extrinsic motivation in which 
the learners have been coerced into "learning" through the 
use of a series of factors residing outside the true learning 
situation. This has been true largely because of a failure 
to understand some of the essential truths and principles in- 
volved in effective learning. For too long a period organized 
education has sought to accomplish its purposes through the 
media of enforced stimulation which attached false values to 
the task in hand. Now, however, we have come to realize that 
intrinsic motivation--that type which evolves from the learn- 
er's own purposing, planning, and appraisal of need--is funda- 
mental. It has been accepted today that intrinsic motivation 
is the only legitimate type. Concurrent with this understand- 
ing has come the realization that maintenance of interest is 
a highly important factor in intrinsic motivation. Therefore, 


again the conclusion seems inescapable that any program of 


itiiiam James, Talks to Teachers (New York: Henry Holt, 
1916), p. 94. are 


. 
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education will be extremely short-sighted if it fails to pro- 
vide for recognition of the value and place of initial interest 


on the part of the learner. 


The "Whole" Child 


In our consideration of optimum methods for setting the 


stage for effective learning and in our desire to avail our- 
selves of the conclusions of psychological research we have 
increasingly come to adopt the phrase "the whole child." 
Despite the fact that this expression has been frequently over- 
worked and commonly misinterpreted, the fact remains that it 
still contains vitally important implications. For one thing 


we have only to examine the increase in responsibilities and 


functions which have been thrust upon the school in recent 


times. Whereas at one time the school was primarily dedicated 
to the task of intellectual development of selected children; 
now, due both to advancing knowledge as well as to changing 
social conditions, the growing demands upon the school have 
resulted in an extension of services to the point wherein the 
school is conducting a multi-sided approach to the "general" 
education of infinitely greater numbers of children. As has 
been intimated, this has evolved both from scientific progress 
to the effect that certain segments of the child's mind or 
body cannot be trained in isolation; as well as from the 


shifting nature of basic social institutions, such as the 


family, community life, and spiritual influences. The day is 
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long past when the educator could face up only to the intel- 
lectual needs. of the child. The second important implication 
of this concept of the “whole child" lies in the area of per- 
sonality adjustment in which we have come to a realization 
that a child is not a miniature adult, marking time in idle 
and useless preoccupation, who will one day suddenly spring 
into full-blown adulthood and citizenship. Our concern for 
this complete approach to childhood training has now brought 
us to an understanding that all the bewildering and conflicting 
forces and drives operating in people of an adult world today 
are Similarly in effect and in operation among the children. 
In other words, the child is a complex creature who has his 
God-given share of conflicts, emotions, problems, strengths, 
and deficiencies; and any program of education, worthy of the 
name, must be fully conversant with the serious connotations 


of this inner heterogeneity as it affects the learning process. 


Unified Learning 
A study of the modern principles of the psychology of 


learning reveals a purposeful effort to embody the unified 


nature of learning. When it is accepted that learning is the 


organization and the adjustment of behavior which results from | 


the interaction of a maturing organism with its environment, 
then it becomes readily apparent that any educational approach 
which fails to be extensive and inclusive is inadequate. The 


program of education seeks, through this interaction, to 
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develop new forms of perception, mental imagery, coordination, 
/ and other physiological and psychological conditions. These 

conditions are all influenced by a quality which the psycholo- 
gists agree upon as "insight." It further follows that the 

important but abstract values of training, such as understand- 
ings, attitudes, and meanings, are first nurtured by insights 
and subsequently strengthened with additional experiences and 
applications. In other words, the modern view of learning is 
characterized by the Gestalt theory which holds that learning 


is based upon perceptions which are regarded as primary wholes. 


A pattern is destroyed when it is broken up into its constiu- 
ent parts; the whole is more than a sum of its parts. This 
suggests that it is impossible to conceive a program of educa- 
tion that can be artificially applied out of its natural set- 
ting or subdivided into elemental factors. For by so doing 
certain other contextual backgrounds are set up which alter 
and affect the validity of the program. Today we have come to 
accept the finding that in order to develop a truly effective 
program of teaching and of learning we must so shape our plan 
that it will be founded upon the existence and acquisition of 
insight; that it will be paced to the ability of the learner; 
that it will be geared to the maturation growth of the learner; 
and that it will achieve a unified understanding. Such teach- 
ing is accomplished through encouragement, assistance, guid- 


ance, and the direction of behavior changes. The true role 
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of the teacher should be that of director of learning activi- 
ties. This point of view and this philosophy of educational 
planning compel the necessity for knowing the pupil; for know- 
ing intimately his background of experience, his interests and 
his preferences, his attitudes, his physical and mental health, 
his aptitudes; and, in fact, his complete repertoire of equip- 
ment for learning. For without sufficient knowledge of the 
nature and needs of the learner, the teacher may very often 


negate and frustrate learning through maladjustment to readi- 


ness. Therefore, upon the basis of this analysis, we are now 


able to appraise the true importance of the basic requisites 


to learning: insights--in terms of attention, interest, atti- 


tude, preferences, and ideals. 


Preference 

Thus we arrive at the expressed nature of the problem 
underlying this investigation. Basing a contention on the 
foregoing discussion that learning is a complex process, in- 
volving many diverse elements and areas, we arrive at a con- 
clusion that, included among the necessary essentials to ef- 
fective learning, is a factor to be known herein as "prefer- 
ence." The specific term "preference" is used advisedly since 
it is only one manifest aspect of a generic term implying at- 
tention, interest, and attitude. In the broadest sense prefer- 


ence may be considered to be one form of expression of the 


quality of insight, as insight is employed by the educational 
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psychologist. In other words, if it can be accepted that 
"insight" is basic to learning, then it is suggested that 
"nreference” is a practical demonstration of the existence of 
insight. Or, to put it another way, "preference" may also be 
considered to be an aspect of the intrinsic type of motivation 


that is so inestimably regarded in terms of setting the stage 


for learning. 


Interest and Effort | 
To extend the basis of reasoning that underlies the 


purpose of this investigation it is undoubtedly advisable to 


cation. Dewey, in a treatise Interest and Effort in Educa- 


ee 


2 
tion, has suggested there are two contributions to education 


which are made by a consideration of the place of interests. 
On the one hand he suggests that such an approach "protects us 
from a merely internal conception of mind."° In his develop- 
ment of this point he suggests that a true consideration and 
evaluation of the rightful place of interest in educational 
planning will avoid the dangers of abstractness, which he says 
is "The worst evil that infests ouacath baad. It appears that | 


this abstractness becomes a matter of considering mental ac- 


tivity as a completely isolated, detached process carried on 


ee eae ee 


| 
examine further this place of interest in the theory of edu- 
| 
| “Ibid., p. 92. | 


4hoc. cit. 
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and things. It is his belief that when steps are taken to 
remove the educative process from direct concern with and 


consideration of first-hand subject matter which has meaning, 


19 
in an area wholly removed from an everyday world of persons 
world, because a world cut off from--abstracted from--the 
world in which pupils live and act and sntren,"? On the other 
hand, Dewey also submits that concern with interests likewise 
protects us from a "merely external conception of subject mat- 
gre Again he suggests that the truly vitalized program of 
| 


education must seek to combine mind and subject matter to the 


ends of meaning and purpose. 


The doctrine of interests is not a short cut to 
"methods" of this sort. On the contrary it is a warn- 
ing to furnish conditions such that the natural im- 
pulses and the acquired habits, as far as they are 
desirable, shall obtain subject-matter and modes of 
skill in order to develop their natural ends of 

| 
| 


achievement and efficiency. Interest, the identifi- 
cation of mind with the material and methods of a 
developing activity, is the inevitable result of the 


then the "world of studies becomes a strange and peculiar 
presence of such situations. 
This study is not proposing to establish "pupil preference" as 
an end or as a method in itself. Rather is it concerned with 
| a discovery of pupil preferences as manifestations of condi- 


tions that lie behind those preferences and which compel them | 


into action. 


“Ipid., p. 93. 


SDewey, op. Cit., p. 94. 


tuptay, p. 95. f 
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preference factors and their relative effects upon school 


20 


In an attempt to ascertain possible areas of causal 
effect upon this matter of pupil preference for school sub- 
jects this study proposes to analyze subject preferences in 
their relation to school achievement. Nowhere throughout this 


study is there any intended intimation that a knowledge of 


achievement is to be considered an educational end in itself. 
As a matter of fact much of our traditional thinking on the 
elementary school curriculum has tended toward an acceptance 


of these subject-matter areas as the purposeful ends of an 


elementary school education. Now we are awakening to a realiza 
tion that these school subjects, standardized and tradition- 
alized as many of them are, must not be considered the goals 
of an elementary school program but must instead be considered 
means to the ultimate development of final values. The impli- 
cation is made that in order to do a more effective piece of 
work in curriculum planning and in over-all educational de- 
velopment, greater attention will have to be paid to the sig- 
nificance inherent in the findings pertaining to pupil prefer- 
ences for school subjects. Again it is not suggested that 
this planning or this thinking should take the form of bending 
the curriculum to coincide with the whims of the pupils, but 
it is suggested that intelligent educational thinking cannot 
afford to fail to appraise the significance and importance of 


the findings resulting from a study of preference in relation 
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to achievement. 


In a study on interests Thorndike has revealed that 
lack of intrinsic interest is a handicap to learning.®© 
Through a series of experiments carried on with adults in 
learning what is uninteresting he submits that "though this 
fact be true, that lack of intrinsic interest is a handicap, 
the handicap is amen ints It is his belief that the rate of 
learning does not necessarily suffer greatly even when what 
is to be learned is utterly valueless to the learner. He 
further suggests that "Extrinsic interests are adequate to 
maintain learning when intrinsic interests are not available 
or require an undue expense of time, labor, or skill on the 


1, LO 


part of the teacher. However, it should be kept in mind 


that these experiments were conducted on the level of adult 
learning. To summarize his findings on this vital subject, 
Thorndike concludes: 


The fundamental physiology and psychology of 
the influence of intrinsic interests upon learning 
is much the same whether the learners are children, 
adolescents, young adults, or old adults. But in 
respect of the nature of the extrinsic interests 
upon which the teacher may rely in these four 
groups, there are important differences. The 
adults, having had far more world experiences, 
should know what they want and what the values to 
them of various sorts of knowledge, power, and 
skill will be, much better than children. Adults 


Sraward L. Thorndike, Adult Interests (New York: Mac- 


millan Company, 1935), p. 50. 
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are consequently more critical and less ready to 
study something to please the teacher, or because 
it is customary and others are studying it, or 
because the authorities say it will be beneficial. 
They should be more earnest and ambitious in their 
better realization of what it will do for their 
welfare. There should be less loss from relying 
on extrins}¢ interests in adults than in juvenile 
education. 
If this be true then we again arrive back at our basis of 
argument that true consideration of intrinsic interests for 
children must become an increasing part of our educational 
planning. Furthermore, it may likewise be true that some 
examination into possible causal factors of these intrinsic 
interests will reveal findings that will contain significant 
implications for those who are concerned with the problems of 


organizing and planning the elementary school curriculum. 


Summary 


Therefore, to summarize the approach to this problem, 

it may be stated that this study is based upon an investiga- 
tion into intrinsic educational interests as being a possible 
factor in the psychology of learning of fifth grade elementary 
school pupils. Attitudes and interests of these pupils, as 
they are expressed in terms of emotional reactions to their 
school subjects, comprise a key concept in contemporary edu- 
cation. With a record of school subject preferences on the 


one hand, it becomes a matter of seeking to determine causal 


pa 


Ibid., p. 54. 
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factors which may affect these expressions of preference. As 
one area of possibility, an attempt is being made herewith to 
ascertain relationship between school subject preferences and 


school subject achievement. 


Statement of the Problem 

This study seeks to discover what, if any, significant 
relationship exists between recorded preferences for school 
subjects and objective achievement in those school subjects, 


in a sampling of fifth grade pupils. 


' The necessary data for conducting this study will be de- 
rived from a sample of the total population of 15,483 fifth 
grade pupils, representing 5435 classrooms in 65 public school 
systems, who participated in the New England Subject Preference) 
study. Through the medium of a direct check-list the subject 
preferences of these pupils were secured. An equated sample 
from 2231 pupils will be checked by Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, Intermediate Battery, Partial, Form R. In this manner 
expressions of subject preferences and records of subject 
achievement will be available. These two sets of data will 
be compared statistically, through the critical ratio formula, 


to ascertain the direction and the amount of relationship 


existing between the two. 
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CHAPTER TWO | 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 


An examination of the literature and research covering 
the field of subject preferences and their relation to achieve 
ment has revealed little on the elementary school level. JHow- 
ever, despite this scarcity there have been a number of in- 
vestigations of this nature conducted on the secondary school 
and college levels. While it must remain very apparent from 
the outset that these latter cannot be expected to shed much 
light upon the expressed nature of this particular study, it 


may likewise be true that certain fundamental principles and 


contain some related values. Therefore, in presenting a back- 
ground, some of the leading studies on the higher levels have 
been reported, studies which also contain implications of 


| 
relationships have been established that could conceivably | 
pertinence for this particular investigation. 


Contributions of Thorndike 


Among the very first to explore the unknown areas of 


the relation of educational interests to achievement was 
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1-2 
Thorndike. In these two studies, the first with 100 col- | 


lege students and the second with 3544 college students, the 
! 


students were queried as to their preferences in ranking seven 


general school subjécts. They were asked to do this with bhree| 
points of view in mind: (1) as these subjects had interested 
them when they were in elementary school; (2) as these subjects 
had interested them in high school; and (3) as these subjects 


interested them, contemporarily, in college. In addition, the 


students in both studies were asked to rank these subjects in 
accordance with their own estimated abilities in the subjects. 
Then Thorndike correlated the two factors, estimated interests 


with estimated abilities, and derived the following correla- 


tions: 

Median Correlation 
Educational Period 100 students 344 students 
Elementary School 89 .89 
High School .89 89 
College 89 89 


A very obvious limitation to this study is evident in the fact 
that there was no direct check or objective criteria upon 


which to base any validity of the estimates. Both variables 


laward L. Thorndike, "The Permanence of Interests and 
Their Relations to Abilities," in Meyer Brookfield (editor), 
Readings in Vocational Guidance (New York: Ginn and Company, 


1915), pp. 386-95. 


’Riward L. Thorndike, "Early Interests: Their Permanence 
and Relation to Abilities," School and Society, 5:178-79, 
February 10, 1917. 
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in this experiment were matters of judgment, which lacked any 
substantiation of proof. So while it does remain true that 
the correlations are consistently high and reveal startling 
unanimity, the findings must also be weighed in the light of 
the inherent weakness of the experiment. 
| Concurrent with this work of Thorndike was a somewhat 

Similar study by Bridges and Delgimger” in which 500 college 
students were asked to rank their college courses; first, in 
accordance with their interests in them, and, second, in ac- 
cordance with their estimated abilities in them. This step 
was taken at the beginning of a semester. At the conclusion 
of the semester the grades of the students in the courses were 
used to derive correlations between interests and abilities, 
through Pearson's formula for mean square contingency. In the 
instance of rank in interests and college grades a correlation 
of .25 was found, for 256 cases. In the sample of rank in 
interests and estimated abilities a correlation of .57 was 
found, for 291 eases. One difficulty in this study lay in 
the fact that in the first correlation the relationship was. 
between the rank of the individual as he stated his prefer- 
ences, in relation to the other subjects, and the college 
grade, which was the rank of the individual in that subject 
as compared with all the other students. It would seem that 

°J. W. Bridges and V. M. Dollinger, "The Correlation Be- 


tween Interests and Abilities in College Courses," Psychologi- 
cal Review, 27:508-14, July, 1920. 


this became a matter of seeking to correlate two factors 


which were not on a comparable basis. 

Another similar study was conducted by King and Adel- 
stein’ with 140 University of Iowa students. They sought to 
correlate interests and abilities, and, in general, followed 


the same procedures of the foregoing studies. They did, how- 


ever, make one change in technique that would appear to be 


somewhat significant. The other studies had called for the 


judgment of both educational interests and estimated abilities 
at the same time. In this study, however, these judgments 


were solicited on two separate occasions. Their findings 


were in terms of the following correlations: 


Elementary school 275 
High school - 79 
College 75 


Again, however, these represent correlations of two estimates-- 
judgments~--without the substantiation of objective checking. 

Thorndike” evaluated the Bridges and Dollinger investiga- 
tion by securing 140 correlations from random cases in their 
total sample. For the first part of their study, rank of 


interests with college grades, he reported a correlation of 


-46. For the second half, rank in interest and rank in esti- 


mated abilities, he reported a correlation of .70. In his 


4 
Irving King and Morris Adelstein, "The Permanence of 
Interests and Their Relation to Abilities," School and Society, 
6:359-360, September 10, 1917. ow. | 


Senwart L. Thorndike, "The Correlation Between Interests 
and Abilities in College Courses, " Psychological Review, 28: 
_374-76, September, 1921. _ a 7 gy eee 
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review of their study he suggested that the .46 correlation 
might be low due to chance errors in the grades and that the 
"peal correlation between interest and ability will surely 
rise considerably above .70." This appraisal of the Bridges 
and Dollinger study, coupled with his own two investigations 
in which the consistently high correlations of .89 were de- 
rived, served to substantiate Thorndike's contention that 
educational interests are closely related to educational 


abilities and that real predictive qualities are possible. 


Other Early Investigations 


In another early study on this same topic idehter sought 
‘to compare the scholarship grades with the educational likes, 
dislikes, and interests of 172 members of the freshman class 
at Wesleyan University in 1927-28. He stated his conclusions 
from this study in this manner: 


1. There is a tendency for individuals to ob- 
tain their best grades in those courses which they 
liked in secondary schools. Compared with the 
average of the total group, there were about 14 to 
2 times as many "best" grades obtained by the average 
of the selected group as by the unselected individuals 
in those courses which were liked. 


2. The average individual who liked certain 
courses in secondary school obtained "worse" grades 
in a similar course about 2/3 as often as the average 
of the group as a whole. 


5. A dislike for a subject is not predictive of 
lowest grades, but students who disliked certain 


ST, A. Langlie, "Interests and Scholastic Proficiency," 
The Personnel Journal, 9:246-250, October, 1930. 
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courses obtained their best grades in similar courses 
about half as frequently as unselected students. 


4. A declaration of an expectation of an interest 
in a particular course is not as valid for purposes 
of prognosis as is an indication of one's likes or 
dislikes obtained from experience, and yet there is 
value in such statements of interest. Students who 
expected to be interested in a particular course ob- 
tained their best grades in those courses about 170% 
as frequently as unselected individuals and obtained 
their lowest grades in such subjects about 70% as 
often as randomly selected individuals. 


In other words, from this study it might be concluded that 
there are instances, not trends, but individual cases in 


which students interested in educational subjects will make 


high grades in those subjects. 
7 
Garretson conducted a study of the relationships between 
expressed preferences and curricular abilities of ninth grade 


boys. The contribution made by this study is summarized in 


In conclusion it may be said that the preference 
questionnaire offers an instrument of reasonably 
satisfactory validity (.868, .727, and .560) and re- 
liability (.953, .925, and .861) for the use of guid- 
ance workers in the determination of curriculum 
inclination. It does not appear, however, that this 
instrument can be profitably employed in the predic- 
tion of the degree of success that will be achieved 
by the pupil within the field of activity for which 
he shows the greatest preference. The chief value 
of the multi-expression preference questionnaire to 
those who are charged with the responsibility of 
advising pupils entering the secondary school regarding 


| 
the following passage: 


Lif 


O. K. Garretson, peletionsbips Between Expressed Prefer- 
ences and Curricular Abilities of Ninth Grade Boys, Teachers 


College Contributions to Education, No. 396 (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930), | 
p. 7S. 
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their educational and vocational careers comes 
through the supplying of reasonably valid and re- 
liable information regarding the inclinations of 
pupils. iIn other words, the results of the prefer- 
ence questionnaire should, in the hands of the ad- 
visors of pupils, do much to prevent the election 
by the pupil of a curriculum for which he is not 
fitted by inclination and thereby reduce the number 
of failures, the loss of time involved in the change 
of curriculum, and withdrawals from school occasioned 
by curricular maladjustment, in other words, to pre- 
vent the placement of "square pegs in round holes." 


school studies a study was conducted by Daviasen.- In this 


investigation 80 boys and girls of grades four, five, and six 


terest to them at the time of recording. Then this same 


were asked to mark their subject preferences in order of in- 
process was repeated a week later. Comparison of the two 


| 
In an effort to ascertain the stability of interests in 
processes revealed a median correlation of .79, with a middle 


50 per cent range of correlations of from .60 to .91. Exclud- 


to .825. The author suggests there are three possible factors 
entering into the determination of these results; 
1. Interests in the different studies were not in 
fact well differentiated, permitting a large influence 
to chance. 


2. Their interests varied widely from week to week 
from child to child. 


5. Or the ability of children to judge their in- 
terests was astonishingly uneven. 


Spercy E. Davidson, "The Stability of Interests in 
School Studies," School and Society, 20:221-22, August 16, 
1924. 


ing the lowest six cases, the median correlation was raised 
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He went on to suggest that the third reason should be elimi- 
nated from consideration because of the positive correlation 
and also because of the range of the middle 50 per cent. 

After a year this process was repeated with the same 
pupils. This time the median correlation between their 
initial checking and this checking was .59, with a middle 50 
per cent range of correlations of from .37 to .76. 

Then again, after a three to four year period, but with 
only partial and scattered groups of the original sampling, 
the process was repeated. This time the median correlation 
was .52, with the middle 50 per cent of correlations ranging 
from .05 to .52. 

Gotcuba also sought to compare the school achievement 


of pupils in grades five, six, seven, and eight, in the light 


of their individually expressed preferences, with the achieve- 


ment of the remainder of the classes in each case. As his 
criterion of comparison he used the average achievement quo- 
tient of the individuals in each group, as it was derived 
from the Stanford Achievement Test. There were 356 pupils in 
the sampling and the subjects tested were: reading, spelling, 
geography, history, and language. From the four grades and 


the six subjects a total of 24 comparisons was available. 


ou. Columba, "A Study of Interests and Their Relations 
to Other Factors of Achievement in the Elementary School Sub- 
jects," Catholic University of America, Educational Research 
Bulletin, I, No. 7, 1926. 
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In the final results, of the 24 possibilities, there were 
seven groups in which the group preferring the subject were 
five points or higher in their achievement than the remainder 
of the class; and there were three groups in which the remain- 
der of the class was five points or higher than the groups 
preferring the subject. In all other fourteen comparisons 

the difference between the two groups was less than five 
points of achievement quotient. A compilation of the group- 
ings showed these results: 


Average Achievement Quotients 


Grade Group Preferring Subject:Remainder of Class 
V sali Ta =] 112.4 
VI 104.4 100.8 
Vil 101.0 101.2 
VIII 101.1 96.7 
All Grades 104.2 102.8 


From the evidence contained in the Columba study it might be 
concluded that there is just a slight tendency for those who 
prefer subjects to rate higher in achievement. But the value 
in significance of these findings is somewhat open to ques- 
tion, particularly with the smaller and separate group com- 
parisons. 

In what might be characterized as a purely psychological 
attempt to determine the relation of interests to ability 


10 
Hartmann and Dashiell conducted an experiment which was 


10noss Hartmann and J. F. Dashiell, "An Experiment to 
Determine the Relation of Interests to Ability," Psychological 
Bulletin, 16:259-62, August, 1919. 
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55 
based upon six simple forms of psychological testing. This 

was conducted with a sampling of college students and the 

tests consisted of: word completion, code writing, immediate 
retention, arithmetical problems, pitching pennies, and letter 
cancellations. After completing these exercises the students 
were asked to indicate, each his own, the range of interest 

in the six items, rating them one to six for preference. Each 
student was likewise ranked for abilities in these experiments, 
based upon the group standards of achievement. The ranks of 
the abilities were correlated with the ranks of the preferences 
|} and the average of all the correlations was found to be .243. 
The highest positive correlation was +.915 and the highest 
individual negative correlation was -.571. On the basis of 
this study not a great deal of convincing evidence has been 
added to possible solutions of the basic problem. 

The last of the early studies selected for citation here 
is one carried on by haep? which was an attempt to deter- 
mine the place of preferences as indicators of achievement. 
The author prefaced his study by stating that: 

A knowledge of interests or preferences may be 
necessary, for these exert a strong influence upon 
an individual's success in a given task or in a group 
of closely related tasks. 

In approaching the problem Dunlap felt that 
11 oack W. Dunlap, "Preferences as Indicators of Achieve- 


ment," The Journal of Educational Psychology, 26:411-15, 
September, 19355. 
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> « « e & logical place to measure the effect of 
interest would seem to be where objective, valid, 
and reliable measures of achievement are available. 
Certainly these measures will be available in 
measuring academic achievement in the various tool 


ea 


subjects of the elementary school. Another reason 


for choosing this as a point of departure is that | 
the results, if favorable, can be applied to a bet- | 


ter social and academic adjustment of school children, | 
certainly an important field of guidance. 


In May of 19335 he conducted an experiment with 182 ‘ace 


which he selected from courses in actual use, basic items were 
chosen as being representative of their respective subject 
fields. The classification into specific subject matter 


fields was done by a jury. These items were then built into 


grade and 148 eighth grade pupils. From two courses of study 
a series of preference blanks which offered opportunities for 
the pupils to indicate personal preferences and reactions. 
| The subject fields selected were: arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, history, literature, and general achievement. The evi- | 
dence of achievement which was used for criteria of compari- 
sons was taken from the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form 
A, administered to these groups. He found that the average 
correlation between all the achievement scores and all the 
preferences was .47 for the seventh grade and .42 for the 
eighth grade. In general the correlations between preference 
and achievement in geography, grammar, history, and general 


achievement were "substantial." The lowest correlation was 


-40 for eighth grade geography and the highest correlation was 


60 for seventh grade general achievement. 
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In summarizing his study Dunlap concluded: 

Correlations were all positive. It would seem 
that if the preliminary form of the preference blank 
described above were extended and refined, the ex- 
pressed preferences of an individual child could be 
used to increase materially the accuracy of the pre- 


diction of future academic success on the junior high 
school level. 


Investigations of Fryer 

Fryer was first attracted to the earlier efforts of 
Thorndike and decided to run a retrial of the latter's methods 
and study. This was done at the University of Utah with 71 
students.~” First, in refining the statistical treatment in 
correlating expressions of interests with estimated abilities, 


he found the following correlations of Thorndike's data: 


Interests and Estimated Abilities 


Elementary school -85 + .02 
High school -86 + .02 
College -89 + .02 


In addition he also correlated expressions of school prefer- 


ences with school grades, as Bridges and Dollinger?* had 


done, thereby eliminating the factor of missing objective 
check on the individual judgments. In doing this he found 


the following correlations: 


1B rp Ad. ue 41S. 


1Spougias Fryer, "Interests and Ability in Educational 
Guidance," Journal of Educational Research, 26:27-39, June, 
L927. 


14nridges and Dollinger, loc. cit. 
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Interests and School Grades 


Elementary school -65 + .09 
High school -60 + .08 
College -80 + .07 


This study tended, in general, to confirm the findings of 
Thorndike and yet Fryer stated that he did not run the re- 
trial merely to add more data to conclusions already derived. 
Rather did he seek to study a method which appeared to him to 
be open to question. He noted that his correlations between 
interests and school grades, .65 for the elementary school 
and .60 for the high school, were higher than the similar 
correlation, .46, determined by Geieteaichd ioe ta in reworking the 
Bridges and Dollinger data. Then he noted that Bridges and 
Dollinger had not required their students to classify their 
interests and abilities into established subject groupings. 


Realizing that Thorndike in his studies had required the 


students to be limited to seven educational subject categories, 


Fryer raised the question that the method of limiting such 
selections could be an influence that would predetermine high- 
er correlations. Not only would requiring students to allot 
their educational interests into seven established classifica- 
tions cause higher correlations, but the similar matter of 
limiting and defining the school subjects could also have a 
Similar effect. In addition to these points, Fryer also 
1Sraward L. Thorndike, "The Correlation Between Interests 


and Abilities in College Courses," Psychological Review, 28: 
574-76, September, 1921. 
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questioned the wisdom of requiring students to express judg- 


ments of both interests and abilities at the same time; since, 


he suggested, one judgment could very well affect the other 
simultaneously. This was a procedural factor that had been 
changed in the conduct of the King and Adelstein investiga- 


EM 
tion. : 


Fryer continued to study and probe into the matter of 
Thorndike's methods and conclusions. In 1923-24 he ran two 
more studies, one at the University of Utah and the other at 


-7 
New York University. In the former he used 104 college 


students and in the latter, 89 college students. Again he 

was aiming primarily at the determination of the relationship 
between expressions of educational interests and the estimates 
of the educational abilities. These studies revealed the 
following correlations: 


Interests and Estimated Abilities 


Utah NYU 
Elementary school 657 tro 04 ~60 + .05 
High school ~70 + .035 -66 + .04 
College -60 + .07 -61 + .05 


The investigator had this to say about his results: 


The relationship as estimated by the individual 
himself is evidently represented by an average cor- 
relation not higher than .70, which is the median 
correlation found in the evaluation by Thorndike of 


16xing and Adelstein, loc. cit. 


l"Pryer, loc. cit. 
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the Bridges and Dollinger study. The relationship 
between expression of educational interests and 
abilities as indicated by school grades is much 
lower. The average correlation found by Thorndike's 
reworking the data of Bridges and Dollinger was .46. 
It would appear from all available data that the re- 
lationship between educational interests and educa- 
tional abilities, measured by school grades, is 
represented by an average correlation between .20 
and .40. We might, then, take .50 as representing 
the average relationship between educational in- 
terests and educational abilities according to school 
grades. Whatever mathematical representation is 18 
taken for this relationship, it will not be high. 


Thorndike tended to suggest that the relationship between 
estimated abilities and interests is nearer the truth than the 
relationship between ability, as indicated by school grades 
and interests. Fryer stated that he felt the opposite would 
be true, at least for high school and college levels. He 
said: 


School grades are the more generally accepted 
criteria. They are objective and objective criteria 
tend to be more accurate as a rule. Considering the 
possibility of both being partially correct, the cor- 
relation would seem to reside somewhere between the 
two, about .45.19 


Fryer also made some additional significant comments. 


The correlations indicating the relationship 
between interest and ability in educational subjects 
Suggests a lack of understanding on the part of the 
individual of the best fields of ability expression. 
These relationships indicate that an individual's 
statement of his interests in an educational subject 
is not predictive of corresponding ability in that 
subject. Contrary to an earlier accepted theory, 


18rp44. 


19134. 
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59 
expressions of interests as a criterion for edu- 
cational expression have been found in this investi- 
gation to be of little value. 


He went on further to state: 


Everyday observation in guidance activities 
lends support to this conclusion, the conclusion, 
namely, that educational interests are not highly 
predictive of educational abilities; also that 
vocational interests are not as highly predictive 
of vocational abilities. For what holds true in 
one field of expression, should be true in the 
other. Of course interest is suggestive of ability. 
Interests and ability are related in both educa- 
tional and vocational expressions. They have a 
positive correlation. That is not the point under 
discussion, however. The question is, are they 
closely enough related to enable us to predict ac- 

| 
| 


curately, one from the other? The evidence clearly 
indicates that they are not. 


In another reference Fryer stated: 


Of the problems investigated in the study of 
educational interests, those upon which the most at- 
tention has centered seem to be the least significant 
in the adjustment of the individual. These are the 
problems related to the prediction of future interests 
and of educational abilities or achievement. The 
prediction of educational abilities from estimated 
interests or from inventoried interests is not high, 
although it may add slightly to measures of intelli- 
gence in prediction of achievement or scholarship. 
Educational interests have only a slight relation to 
abilities, or achievement, in the educational field. 
This is a similar conclusion to that in the voca- 
tional field.©© 


Fryer disputed the earlier investigations of Thorndike 


and others; and concluded, for his own part, that there is a 


20tpia. 
2lipid. 


22Douglas Fryer, The Measurement of Interests (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931), p. 257. 
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definitely low correlation between expressions of educational 
interests and the resultant school grades, this correlation 


being, to his consideration, about .50. He has further con- 


cluded that this level is too low to be of any predictive 
value for either individual or school purposes. However, for 
the sake of the record, it should be pointed out, that all 
these investigations were conducted with students on the col- 


lege level, a factor and a condition that do not necessarily 


lead to similar conclusions for pupils on the elementary schoo 


levels. 


Subject Preferences of Elementary School Children 


In a straight tabulation of pupil preferences for school 
subjects Holmes~° found that arithmetic was the favorite sub- 
ject of the pupils. This investigation was conducted in 1932 
in the Wyman School of Denver and included all the boys and 
girls of grades two through six, a total of 808 pupils. After 
arithmetic came art, ranking as second choice, and reading was 
the third choice. In this particular study the pupils were 
also asked to submit their selections of the subjects "liked 
least." These latter were revealed to be: social science, 
music, and spelling, in that order. For the purposes of 


showing a composite picture of all of the results and also to 


Mee thel E. Holmes, "School Subjects Preferred by Children," 
Appraising the Elementary School Program, Sixteenth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals (Washington, D.C.:; 
National Education Association, 1937), pp. 336-44. 
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41 
show the combinations of favorable with unfavorable "votes," 
all choices were totalled and show the following results: 


Liked Best Liked Least Net Difference 


Arithmetic 507 92 215 
Art 127 65 62 
Social Science 59 140 -81 
Language 8 55 -47 
Reading LLY 59 58 
Spelling 62 94 -32 
Penmanship 15 82 =67 
Elementary Science 5 20 -20 
Music o4 133 -89 
Physical Education 66 27 359 


From this compilation it is readily apparent that arith- 
metic, art, and reading were the only subjects to finish on 
the positive side of the ledger, all other subjects receiving 
more negative than positive votes. 

In this study an attempt was also made to determine the 
stability of the likes and dislikes of children. This was 
done by assigning values to the choices in the degrees of 
consistency; that is, as they appeared in each checking time 
over a period of years. Through this device it was revealed 
that arithmetic remained the most stable among the best-liked 
subjects, with art and reading following in that order. The 
most unstable subjects were language, penmanship, and elemen- 
tary science, none of which was selected for the best-liked 
category by any pupil more than once during the period of the 
study. 


From this account Holmes concluded:. 
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42 
It is not expected, of course, that all pupils 
will learn to like all subjects equally well. Never- 
theless there is value in concentrating the school's 
efforts, for a time, on the subjects they like least, 
especially if these are generally recognized as among 
the most important by educational leaders. Children 
are not likely to profit greatly from school activi- 
ties in which ine | are not interested or which they 
actively dislike.<4 
The sentiment expressed in the last sentence is certainly 
worthy of consideration from the point of view of the psycholo 
gy of learning. But the other thought expressed by Holmes, 
that it might be well to concentrate attention on less liked 
subjects, coupled with her implications of "importance" being 
attached to certain subjects, would most definitely be open 
to serious question. 
Another very interesting and revealing study of the 
preferences of children for school subjects was conducted by 
25 
Baisden and Burkhard. This was carried on in the public 
schools of Sacramento, California in 1939 and reached about 
6000 elementary school pupils and about 4000 junior high 
school pupils. The instigators of this study approached the 
problem from the point of view of realizing that certain 


standard methods of evaluating the curricular materials, 


Such as the use of objective tests and the subjective judgment 


e4tpsa. 


25Teo B. Baisden and William J. Burkhard, "Children's 
Preferences in School Subjects and the Curriculum," Children's 
Interests, Twelfth Yearbook, The California Elementary School 
Principals' Association, Sacramento, 1940, pp. 41-47. 
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of teachers, have failed to tell the whole story. They felt 


that the pupil, who is reacting to the curriculum, and who is 


in an ideal position to indicate its appeal or lack of it, 


should also be brought into the picture of curricular evalua- 


tion. They make it perfectly evident that they did not feel 
that any results would necessarily have any bearing upon the 
intrinsic value of curricular contents, but they did feel 
that some barometer of pupil interest, of pupil attitude, and 


of pupil evaluation, could contain vital educational implica- 


tions. 


Again the solicitation of reactions was done through a 


direct check list upon which the pupils were asked to indicate 


the favorite subject, together with the reason for it being 


the favorite; and also the least-liked subject, again with 


the reason for that choice. Complete results were not ob- 


tainable from grades one and two, although partial reports 


were secured, but complete reports were obtained from all 


other grades. 


The least-liked subjects were these: 


The best-liked subjects were these: 
Grade One Reading 
Grade Two Reading 
Grade Three Art 

Grade Four Art 

Grade Five Art 

Grade Six Arithmetic 


Grade One Penmanship 
Grade Two Arithmetic 
Grade Three Music 
Grade Four Music 
Grade Five Penmanship 
Grade Six Penmanship 
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An analysis of the reasons for disliking various subjects 
revealed the following trends (the classifications were de- 
veloped by the authors upon a basis of analyzing and sorting 
and generalizing upon the wide range of answers): 


Faulty or uninteresting course or materials 36% 


Lack of ability or aptitude 36% 
Method of teaching 15% 
No value 6% 
The teacher 5% 


Certain other points stood out in this study. For one thing, 
a comparison between the best-liked and the least-liked sub- 
jects showed there were many subjects which are high on both 
lists. For example, arithmetic received a heavy vote both 
for it and against it all the way through the grades. Another 
significant trend lay in the fact that both science and social 
Studies made consistently disappointing showings all the way 
through. Since this was a dichotomy of choice--one subject 
liked and one subject disliked--by each pupil, a wide area of 
"in-between" resulted and the authors confessed they were at 
a loss to attribute significance to that fact. They felt that 
possibly there were subjects which did not excite particular 
interests or appeal to specialized abilities. 
They did, however, raise the point of considering the 
importance of the results: 
If a large percentage of children actively dis- 
like a given subject, it is certain that they ap- 
proach the learning of this subject under a most 


serious learning handicap, if we regard interest as 
essential to learning. In such a case we must 
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recognize that there is something basically wrong 
with the subject matter, with its grade placement, 
or with the way in which it is taught. Children 
may dislike what is demonstrably a very valuable 
subject because it is poorly taught. On the other 
hand, they may dislike a subject because it is 
inherently difficult for them and they constantly 
find in it the experience of failure. From a cur- 
ricular standpoint a number of facts are quite 

clear in this study. There is a clear understanding 
that children do not necessarily dislike academic 
subjects or like "activity type" subjects. It is 
evident, too, that children's interests and appreci- 
ations change from grade to grade. In the subject 
of reading, there is clear evidence that children 
begin to dislike the subject of reading after they 
have learned the mechanics of reading, although 
they enjoy the activity of reading, as indicated by 
the high standing of library_in subjects liked in 
the upper elementary grades .<6 


Several other points stood out significantly from this 


study. The authors suggested that: "One might infer from the 
results of this study that children are inclined to like sub- 
jects which are quite specific and objective in their immediate 
outcomes, such as arithmetic, art, and reading. In these sub- 
jects they can see quite immediately the products of their 


efforts." 


Another implication may be contained in the fact 
that the children were less definite about their reasons for 
liking individual subjects, even in the instance of choosing 
a favorite. But, on the other hand, they were rather definite 


about their reasons for disliking subjects. These reasons 


have already been stated and would seem to contain areas for 


26Inia., p. 46. 


27Tpid., p. 47. 
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consideration in curriculum building. And finally, the 
thought was offered: "If a large percent of children dislike 

a given subject, it implies a clear obligation to study the 
curriculum for the purpose of changing the content, the method 
of teaching, or the materials used 87° The direction con- 
tained in this last passage cannot be open to too much ques- 
tioning; but the relative stresses to be placed upon their 
suggested courses of action to be taken will most certainly 
call for a maximum of thought and care in taking steps. 

In this same Twelfth Yearbook, on Children's Interests, 
of the California Elementary School Principals' Association, 
Melbo conducted a review of the literature on children's 
‘he bedteus n In this review he analyzed 362 separate writings 
which were listed in the Education Index and Psychological 
Abstracts on "Children's Interests" and on "Interests," for 
the decade 1930-1940. In keeping with this very pronounced 
trend of investigation he suggested that the"1930's may well 
be marked in some future history of education as the period 
in which 'children's interests were discoverea. 1190 The 


reason for all this activity in this particular field was 


Pec. cit. 


29rnving R. Melbo, "A Review of the Literature on Chil- 
dren's Interests," Children's Interests, Twelfth Yearbook, 
The California Elementary School Principals! Association, 
Sacramento, 1940, pp. 6-22. 
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ol : 
well put by Ross, when he said: 


The schoolmaster of that (former) day felt 
no obligation to make learning interesting and com- 
placently forced a child by fear of the ferule to 
"set" his lessons. Such repression worked no great 
harm when those who abominated school could gen- 
erally escape from it. Now, however, when society 
insists upon keeping every child in school for eight 
or ten years, it behooves educators to make education 
palatable by tieing it to the child's native interests. 


Melbo indicated that this coverage of the literature for this 


period reveals that is exactly what a large number of educator 
have been trying to do: make education interesting by making 
recognition of the place of the interests of children. 

A pertinent observation was made by Melbo”” when he said: 


The very obvious fact recurring again and again 
in the literature pertaining to interest is the 
blithe assumption that children have "native" in- 
terests in specific patterns. Perhaps the error is 
not one of commission but rather one of omission of 
any serious study by the educational groups of the 
psychological and sociological bases and function- 
ing of interests. It must always be remembered 
that interests are derived only from the culture 
patterns of the group or groups with which the child 
is in contact. They are acquired, not inherited, 
although their tap roots may be found in the basic 
Grives or desires which seem to characterize all 
human life, irrespective of culture. 


This review of the literature in the field was sumn- 


marized as follows by Melbo: 


On the whole, the numerous studies which at- 
tempted to locate pupil interests in terms of sub- 
ject preferences seem to be singularly unproductive 


Slraward A. Ross, The Outlines of Sociology (New York: 
The Century Company, 1933), ps 58% 


S2velbo, op. cit., p. 22. 
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48 
of findings to which any significance can be attached. 
There was but little agreement in the likes and dis- 
likes listed, and the reasons for such. Preferences 
were often expressed ambiguously in terms of interest 
or lack of interest of the subject matter. The in- 
vestigations which sought to identify interest in 
monn, Spee akaned areas were scarcely more success- 
ful. 


Current Investigations 


o4 


Richardson undertook to establish the relationship 


between knowledge of current events and preference for social 


studies on a fifth grade level. A current events test was 
constructed and administered. The individual results were 
paired with the statements of pupils' preference, as gathered 
from a check list. The sampling totalled 540 cases. By way 
of submitting findings the author stated that fifth grade 
boys and girls who preferred social studies had a significantl 
greater knowledge of current affairs than did those who did 
not prefer social studies. He further submitted that there 
were no Significant differences between boys and girls in the 
results but that more boys than girls did prefer social stud- 
ies. He stated that very few children actually disliked 
social studies, but that less than one-third of them rated 


social studies as a favorite subject. In addition Richardson 


SSTpid., p. 9. 


S4ciarence 0. Richardson, "The Relationship Between Know- 
ledge of Current News and Preference for Social Studies on a 
Fifth Grade Level," Unpublished Master's thesis (Boston: Boston 
University, 1948). 
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offered the observation that children as a group were not 
very well informed on the news events covered by the con- 
structed test. While it remains perfectly obvious that this 
investigation will not have a great deal of bearing on the 
expressed purpose of this study, it does, none-the-less, re- 
roe some possible leads to the relationship under considera- 
tion. 

In 1947 a cooperative study into the nature of children's 
preferences for school subjects was undertaken by a group of 
graduate students at the Boston University School of Education. 
This investigation was facilitated through the cooperation of 
the New England School Development Council, an affiliated 
group of public school systems, having for its primary purpose 
the study of educational problems common to all the communi- 
ties, and the advancement of educational progress in New 
England. This study reached into the public school systems 
of 65 New England cities and towns and secured responses from 
13,483 fifth grade pupils. 

An individual pupil check-list was developed which was | 
distributed to these fifth grade pupils through the coopera- 
tion of the participating school systems. On this form the 
children were instructed to indicate: (1) first, second, and 
third choices of favorite subjects, as they were listed in 
one column; (2) in the next column they were asked to indicate 


their reaction to each subject in terms of "like," "neither lik 


aA 
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nor dislike," or "dislike"; and (3) in the third column they 
were also asked to indicate their personal reaction to each 
subject in terms of "easy" or "hard." The prepared list of 
school subjects comprised the twelve standard elementary school 
subjects most frequently included in the curricula of the 
schools of this region. These were: reading, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, penmanship, spelling, geography, history, social studies 
art, music, science, and health education. It was so arranged 
that the check lists were readily adaptable to the variances 

in nomenclature of titling the courses in the different com- 
munities. One final instruction was sent to the teacher in 
each case. In returning the check lists each fifth grade 
classroom teacher was also requested to indicate her own per- 
sonal preference of the subject she enjoyed teaching most. 

From all the basic data thus gathered a series of in- 
vestigations into various aspects and phases of subject prefer- 
ences were conducted. These studies looked into causal fac- 
tors, into concomitant relationships, and into statistical 
conclusions. 

The basic study in this group was conducted by Blanch- 
ware In this all the complete results were tabulated and 


analyzed, with a full compilation of all the preferences and 


S°velen C. Blanchard, "Subject Preferences in the Fifth 
mr bah Unpublished Master's thesis (Boston: Boston University, 
1948). ; 
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their relative standings. Space does not permit more than a 
brief summary. of her findings. Primarily this inquiry re- 
vealed that, of this sampling, reading was the first choice 
preference, being selected by 17.74 per cent; and arithmetic 
was a close contender, being selected by 16.84 per cent--this 
finding being on the basis of combining first, Second, and 
third choices. Art, spelling, and music hold the next ranks. 
The social studies were ranked down on the list; science was 
also down on the list; and language was a consistent last 
choice throughout the study. 


6 with 


In comparing the results of the Blanchard study” 

37 
the results of the Holmes study, cited earlier, it can be 
seen there was close agreement with the first three choices 


being reading, arithmetic, and art in the former, and the 


first three choices being arithmetic, reading, and art in the 


latter. In both studies the social studies occupied approxi- 


mately similar positions in the range; and language and pen- 


manship were also close to the bottom in both studies. There 


were only minor variances in the relative standings of music, 
spelling, and science. So, all in all, it would seem that 
these two studies tended to bear each other out. 


To compare the results of the Blanchard study” with 


S6rpid. 


STHolmes, loc. cit. 


S8pianchard, loc. cit. 
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52 
results of the similar Baisden and Burkhard study ,°° cited 
previously also, some minor differences are readily apparent. 
In the latter study art and arithmetic finished in the top 
two positions, so there is some agreement there. But also 
in this latter study reading made an extremely poor showing 
in ninth place. However, a subject called "library" in this 
study did finish in third position. ‘Spelling was much lower 
placed in the Baisden and Burkhard‘study. In both studies 
the social studies took approximately the same ranks; and 
language and penmanship were consistently near the bottom in 
both studies. 

Generally speaking, therefore, it can safely be concluded 
that these three studies have tended to corroborate one anoth- 
er. On the basis of three investigations, widely divergent as 
to time and to geographical location, it can be stated that, 
for fifth grade pupils, arithmetic, reading, and art are the 
favorite subjects; language and penmanship are the least-liked 
subjects; and spelling, social studies, and music tend to 
occupy Similar positions in the middle of the range. 

Among the fifteen investigations in the Boston University 
study were two which sought to determine the influence of 


achievement upon preference. In one of them, Cusack? 


S9Baisden and Burkhard, loc. cit. 


40ary E. Cusack, "An Analysis of the Influence of 
Achievement on Preference for Reading and Arithmetic," Unpub- 
lished Master's thesis (Boston: Boston University, 1948). 


Pr 


IL 
conducted a study of a small sample of 225 pupils in one town. 
In this study she matched the indicated preferences of these 
pupils against the grade scores in reading and in arithmetic. 
These scores were taken from the lowa Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills--Form 0. Means and standard deviations were com- 
puted for each subtest in reading and arithmetic; and the criti 
cal ratio of the difference of the means between the "preferred' 
and the "non-preferred" groups was used as the index of sta- 
tistical significance. The comparative groups were estab- 
lished on the basis of one group representing the combined 
first, second, and third choices of preference for reading-- 


and also for arithmetic; while the other group for comparison 


was the total fifth grade population under inquiry. It was 


found, on the basis of this study, that there was a significant 
difference between the reading achievement of the total group 
and those who made reading their preference, in favor of the 
group who expressed the preference. In arithmetic no sig- 
nificant differences were found between those who preferred 
arithmetic and the total sample population. In fact, con- 
sidering each of the three choices as separate preference 
groups, and with the exception of those who made arithmetic 
their second choice, such differences in achievement as there 
were, were in favor of the total population, even though these 
differences were not statistically significant. 


The other study of this nature in this group was one 
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by adedune! « in which he sought to investigate the differ- 
ences in subject preferences between high achievement readers 
and low achievement readers. In this study 1102 cases were 
taken from the original sampling and this number comprised 
the total fifth grade population in two of the communities. 


In one city the reading achievement scores were taken from 


the Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate Battery, Form E; 


while in the other the reading achievement scores were taken 
from the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form C. Means and 
standard deviations of reading achievement were datipaeed for 
each city. The classification of readers into "high achieve- 
ment" and "low achievement" was arbitrarily made on the basis 
of the former being more than one standard deviation above 
the mean with the latter being more than one standard devia- 
tion below the mean. The individual selections of first, or 
second, or third choices for reading were combined to get 
gross totals. The critical ratio technique was again applied 
to determine levels of statistical significance. From all 
the total possibilities of comparison, considering the range 
of twelve subjects upon which these groups were compared, 


only the following significant findings were revealed: 


1. The high achievement readers, first choice preference, | 


*leeorge H. Gardner, Jr., "Differences in Subject Prefer- 
ences of High Achievement Readers and Low Achievement Read- 
ers," Unpublished Master's thesis (Boston: Boston University, 
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were favored over the low achievement readers. 
2. The low achievement group in arithmetic, first choice 
of arithmetic preference, were favored over the high achieve- 


ment group. 


3. The high achievement readers, combined choices of read- 


ing preferences, were favored over the low achievement group. 

4. The high achievement girl readers, first choice of 
reading preference, were favored over the low achievement 
girls. 

5. The low achievement girls in arithmetic, first choice 
of arithmetic preference, were favored over the high achieve- 
ment girls in arithmetic. 

Among the most recent contributions to this field has 

42 
been the work of Jersild and Tasch in which they have de- 
scribed a far-reaching investigation into the interests of 
children. This study was the result of a conviction: 

It began to appear that we need a view of chil- 
dren's interests that is more realistic than some 
views which have prevailed in education, that we 
might also adopt a far more generous conception of 
the role interests can play and the meaning they 
might have in the lives of children than has com- 
monly prevailed in our philosophies of education 
and in ouy ideas concerning the home training of 


children. 


Since this study undertook to discover and analyze the 


42 
Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, Children's In- 
terests (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949). 
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interests of children in the widest possible range, which 
included subjective wishes, happiest experiences, gifts, out- 
of-school activities, etc., it was a much broader approach to 


the problem of interests than one which seeks merely to dis- 


cover the school subject interests of children. However, this 


latter category naturally was one of many which appeared. One 
major finding stood out in connection with the subject prefer- 
ences of children, as revealed by this study, and that was the 
unpopularity of social studies as compared with most other 

subjects. In general, this study showed that the two academic 


subject matter categories which scored highest in popularity 


were: (1) the reading, writing, and communicative arts; and 


(2) the arithmetic phases. In addition, the arts were men- 
tioned quite frequently as liked best by children in all grades 
An interesting observation was made by the authors on 


this matter of children's interests: 


Subject to these limiting factors, there is a 
wide margin of chance and choice in the particular 
interests which children at a given level acquire, 
once they are old enough to go to school. To the 
extent that this is true, their interests demon- 
strate what they have learned rather than what they 
could learn to like to learn. They reflect the past 
more than they provide a guide to the future and so 
must be carefully interpreted in order to determine | 
their true significance for education. 

| 


This report by Jersild and Tasch would appear to be an 


extremely valuable contribution to the store of knowledge on 


441 bid., p. 73. 
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children's interests. As such it contains a great many 
implications and suggestions which might well be thoroughly 


considered by those who feel that: "This view of the role of | 


the educational program for a variety of interests in order 


to take account of the fact that children differ so markedly 
45 
" 


interests underscores the importance of making provisions in 
in their make-up. 


Review of Literature in the Field of Interests 


46 there has been an | 


As Melbo has already pointed out, 
abundance of investigation into this matter of interests and 
their possible bases for educational consideration. In ee thal 
ing the literature a great many pertinent comments and pas- 


sages have been discovered. This section will deal with a 


presentation of some of these contributions and point of view. 


On the one hand Harediuh has offered this: 


The present day organismic theory places the 
emphasis upon the intrinsic satisfaction of the 
learner. When the curriculum is thus organized 
the children are led to an awareness of their needs 
and thus can attack problems with which they are 
vitally concerned, and which will lead them through 
a series of activities involving continuous recon- 
struction of experience on higher levels. The 
teacher must realize the value of pupil interest 


sha tas ps 86. 


46velbo, loc. cit. 


“George H. Meredith, "Utilizing Pupil Interests in Cur- 
riculum Making," California Journal of Elementary Education, 


5:32, August, 1956. 
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when choosing large areas with which the teacher 
and pupils may develop a unit of experience. This 
does not mean that content and method should be 
based upon the passing fancies of children, but 
instead upon the abiding worthy interests which 
will lead children into activities rich with pos- 

sibilities for growth toward goals of education. 

| 

| 


Eginton has voiced a caution that must be constantly 


kept in mind at all times in considering the matter of deal- 


ing with the interests of pupils as a basis for curriculum 


planning. He said: "There is a grave danger that the impor- 
tance of discovering and developing interests as highly worth- 
while ends in themselves will be overlookea."*® 

Another common problem in this area, how to ascertain, 
in an accurate and reliable manner, these essential interests, 


has been expressed by Fitzpatrick: "General educators have 


recommended pupil interest as a criterion of what should be 


included in the courses of study, but they have not furnished 
us with adequate directions about how these interests are to 
nt9 
be determined. 
Even in the light of an apparent general agreement on 
the importance and the place of pupil interests there appears 
to have been a wide-spread failure to go forward with this 
matter of interests. Spalding has submitted what he considers 
48pavid P. Eginton, "Discovering Pupil Interest," Journal 
of Education, 106:508, June 5, 19335. 
a Fitzpatrick, Science Interests (New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936), 
TE 
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to be reasons why the schools have failed to encourage the 
pupils in the development of varied interests: 


First, we have presented facts and more facts 
on a subject and felt that was all we needed to 
develop interest; secondly, we have assumed that 
the only "respectable" interests as the ones which 
the scholar or the artist favors; and, thirdly, we 
have not taken their interests and developed then, 
but instead have imposed ours on them. 


Another observation on this matter of the importance of 


pupil interests and preferences was made by Frederick when he 


stated: 


The interests of pupils are of vital importance 
in happy and economical learning. Teachers and 
school administrators should study and use the de- 
sirable interests of pupils effectively in guiding 
their educational growth. Pupils and teachers should 
constructively plan, develop, and evaluate the ac- 
tivities in which pupils engage. Teachers and school 
administrators should guide pupils in developing, 
broadening, and improving their present interests 
and facilitate the discovery and cultivation of new 
and better interests by the pupils. In order to do 
this the teachers and school administrators must 
keep in mind constantly the differing needs of the 
pupils both present and future, as best they can 
envision them. 


Again, to point up the significance of the utilization 
of interests in the teaching process as well as to indicate 
the adaptability and flexibility of interests, here is a 


passage from Bowden and Melbo: 


S0Prancis ¥. Spalding, Interest in Learning, Department 
of Secondary School Principals, National Education Association, 
Bulletin 74, 22:53, April, 1938. 


51 
O. I. Frederick, "Pupil Interests and Needs as a Basis 


for Curriculum Development,” Curriculum Journal, 9:322, 
November, 1938. 
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Interest is a condition of work rather than a 
quantum which the student brings to his tasks. For 
that matter, it must be remembered that "interests" 
are also dirigible, i.e., steerable. If students 
are required to study something in which they are 
not interested at first, they may be steered in an 
active interest in the subject by proper organiza- 
tion and presentation of the work. A skillful 
teacher can lead -Reedgieniiie to become interested in 
almost anything.® 


Hockett has defined again the place of interest in edu- 


cation: 


Interest then, is an indication that a person 
is devoting himself to a course of action because 
of some real or fancied value that it holds for hin. 
If he throws himself into an activity with whole- 
hearted abandon, we say he is strongly interested, 
but if his efforts are feeble and sporadic we are 
convinced that his interest is slight. Interest 
may be considered an indication of the amount of 
effort an individual is willing to put forth to 
achieve an objective. Where there is no interest, 
as John Dewey has repeatedly insisted, there will 
be no effort. Interests, effort, purpose, aims, 
values are thus terms whose meanings are closely 
related.95 


In the matter of considering the source and background 
of interests as they are found to exist in children in schools, 


Lee and Lee have said this: 


Teachers should recognize, however, that these 
interests have developed largely because of the 
type of experience a child has had along that par- 
ticular line. If it fills a need of his, either 


52, 0. Bowden and Irving R. Melbo, Social Psychology of 
Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937), p. 134. 


©Sjohn A. Hockett, "Children's Interests and the Educa- 
tional Program," Children's Interests, Twelfth Yearbook, The 
California Elementary School Principals' Association, Sacra- 
mento, 1940, p. 2. 
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directly or indirectly by giving him satisfaction 
of attention or approval he does not otherwise ob- 
tain; if his experience with it has been successful 
and satisfying; if it presents a challenge, a prob- 
lem which he is able to solve without too much dif- 
ficulty; if he feels its relationship to himself or 
his needs, it probably will have developed into an 
interest. These are worth preserving and deepening 
if the field of interest is valuable and educative. 
However, it does not relieve the teacher of her 
very important job of developing more and broader 
interests whether the child gooms to have already 
developed interests or not.° 


The question of the permanence of interests has been 
raised repeatedly in some of the foregoing studies. An ob- 
servation on this point has been made by Hartmann: 


Once interests in certain areas have developed 
the problem arises, "How long will they last?" Some 
are as ephemeral as the latest fad and others may 
be as lasting as a serious life purpose. In our 
practical age, educational and vocational interests 
are of maximum concern and here it seems that there 
may be a pronounced impermanence of interests ina 
specific function with fairly marked stability in a 
somewhat broader field of related activities. Ob- 
viously a shift of interests with expanding horizons 
is both inevitable and desirable. I1t would be disas- 
trous if every boy who enjoyed playing with trains 
on his fourth birthday were to_enter the transporta- 
tion career later in his life!59 


Another very timely caution was offered by Jersild when 
he stated: 


An educational program that aims to be in line 
with children's interests should keep in view certain 


O45, Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The Child and His 
Curriculum (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940), 
pp. 124-125. ; 


SSGeorge W. Hartmann, "Interests, Attitudes, and Ideals," 
in Charles E. Skinner, editor, Educational Psychology (New 
York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1936), pp. 99-100. 


basic principles. I1t is essential to take note of 
the capacities and potentialities possessed by 
children at the maturity level being dealt with. 
It is further essential to appraise the goals or 
objectives that are pre-eminent in the child's own 
development at this particular stage. As far as it 
is possible to find an answer to this question, 
provisions should be made, again, as far as it is 
possible, to supply the child with a range of op- 

portunity which will enable him to make choices 

| 


of his own on the basis of his own experience. 
Through all of this it is important to remember 
that interests are acquired even though the basic 
capacities and motives underlying the enterprise 
in which the child happens to be interested are a 
product of growth as well as learning. 


In an effort to attempt to summarize the materials and 


opinions available on this matter of educational interests, 


Melbo has listed what he called the "tentative statement of 
dynamic principles of interest": 


1. Interests tend to be primarily ego-centric. 


2. Interests tend to vary directly in intensity ! 
with the emphasis placed upon them in the culture | 
pattern of the group. 


3. Permanence of interests tends to develop 
with the fixing of social status and the crystalli- 
zation of social habit patterns. 


4. Interests tend to be as wide as the communi- 
ty, i.e., the area in which a person has influence. | 


5. Interests tend to be contagious. 


6. Interests tend to exist and develop in terms 
of specific situations rather than in terms of general 
traits. 


SSarthur T. Jersild, Child Development and the Curriculum 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1946), p. 165. 
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7. Interests tend to be concrete rather than 
abstract, and the direction of development or growth 
is from the concrete to the abstract. 


8. Interests tend to develop from successful 
adjustments, i.e., we tend to be interested because 
we succeed rather than succeed because we are in- 
terested. 


9. The lower the degree of interest the greater 
the opportunity for nie in the expression of in- 
terests and conversely.® 


Fryer summarized his conclusions in this area as follows: 


Of the problems investigated in the study of 
educational interests, those upon which the most 
attention has centered seem to be the least sig- 
nificant in the adjustment of the individual. 

These are the problems related to the prediction 

of future interests and of educational abilities 

or achievement. The prediction of educational 
abilities from estimated interests or from inven- 
toried interests is not high, although it may add 
Slightly to measures of intelligence in the predic- 
tion of achievement or scholarship. Educational 
interests have only a slight relation to abilities, 
or achievement, in the educational field. This is 
a similar conclusion to that in the vocational 
field. This situation would be expected from a re- 


interests, which indicate that specific educational 
interests are just as likely to change within a 
year's time as they are to remain the same. Sub- 
jective interests are feelings. They rise and fade | 
away into indifferences, and even become aversions, 
within a short period. However, it is just as 

probable as not, in dealing with statistical 

averages, that educational interests will be the 

same a year in the future. This is prediction far 
above a guessing basis when the number of eduga tional 
Subjects available for selection is recalled. 


57velbo, op. cit., pp. 19-20. | 


S8pouglas Fryer, The Measurement of Interests (New York: | 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931), p. 257. 


| 
| 
| 
view of the investigation into the fluctuation of 
| 
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Possibly the best attempt to summarize the foregoing | 
reports of research and passages from authors in the field 
would take the form of two simple statements. On the one 
hand, as far as investigative research indicates, the correla- 
tion between expressions of educational preference and educa- | 


tional achievement has not proven sufficiently high to lend 


itself to predictive qualities. On the other hand, the 


tance consistently plead for closer consideration of the nature 


and functions of interests in the learning process; likewise 
‘do they point up the need for more definitive studies in this 
area. The factor of interest in learning still remains an 
educational problem of major proportions. It is the expressed 
intention of this study to seek to contribute some additional 


writers in the field of educational interests and their impor- 
evidence on the fundamental problem. 


CHAPTER THREE 
PROCEDURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


In describing the procedures employed in this study, 


which is referred to as the Subject Preference Study. In this 
project a group of graduate students undertook to investigate 
the subject preferences of fifth grade children in the New 
England area. Their interest in this question arose from a 
desire to determine the preference status of the school sub- 
jects commonly offered in the fifth grade. 

Plans were made and the organization completed to make 
this a group enterprise, in which each student conducted a 
particularized investigation in the whole area of subject 
preference. Their first step was to construct a subject 
preference pupil check-list form which could be distributed 

to the schools for pupil response. This form, a copy of which 
is to be found in the appendix, was evolved as a cooperative > 
enterprise by all the graduate students. 

Application was made to the New England School Develop- 
ment Council, a regional study group which combines public 
school systems for the sharing of ideas and the pooling of 
resources. The Council accepted the invitation and its entire 


« €5. = 


attention must first be given to the Boston University project, 


membership was opened to the conduct of the subject preference 
study. At the time of this investigation, 1947-1948, the 

Council consisted of 65 public school systems in New England. | 
Through the cooperation of these participating members, sub- 


ject preference responses were elicited from 13,485 fifth 


| 
| 
grade children. This figure represented the entire fifth | 
grade membership in these school systems. The 65 cities and 
towns ranged from some of the largest cities in New England 
to some of the more remote rural sections. There were par- | 
ticipating schools in each of the New England states. A 
total of 543 separate fifth grade classrooms was involved. | 
For the purpose of this subject preference study the 


check-list included twelve standard fifth grade school sub- 


jects. These were: reading, arithmetic, language or English, | 


penmanship or handwriting, spelling, geography, history, eK 


studies, art or drawing, music, science or nature study, healt 


education. In distributing these forms to the schools, in- 

structions were given to the teachers to modify, in the cases 
of dual appellation of subjects, to coincide with the local 

educational terminology used for that particular school sub- 
ject. For example, either "language" or "English" was to be 
stricken out in accordance with local practices of naming the ) 
subject in that field. This procedure was followed in all 


other similarly named alternate subjects. | 
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Examination of the check-list will reveal that the child | 


had three steps to perform. First, he was asked to indicate 
his first choice, his second choice, and his third choice, 
from the prescribed list, of his favorite subjects. Secondly, | 
he was asked to indicate his reaction to each subject, in 


terms of "like," "dislike," "neither like nor dislike." 


Thirdly, he was asked to indicate his reaction to each sub- 
ject, in terms of "easy" or "hard." 

This particular study is concerned only with the first 
set of reactions the child made: his first, second, and third 
choices of favorite subjects. By way of defining "subject 
preferences," as the term is used herein, it should be stated | 
that these preferences are the stated reaction of a child to 


a prescribed list of twelve fifth grade school subjects, in 


which he has indicated his first, second, and third prefer- 
ences for those subjects. 

As has been previously indicated, in the Boston Universit 
study, the graduate students conducted separate and detailed 
investigations into various aspects and phases of the prefer- 
ence study. A complete list of these studies, as they have 
been prepared for masters' theses, is to be found in the ap- | 


pendix. For this particular study, however, the foregoing / 


has described the first procedural step, the process of 


gathering the children's preference data. These data have 


formed the basis for this investigation into the relationships 


bare 
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between preferences and achievement. 

In the process of describing the procedural steps in the 
organization of this study, mention is now made of a decision 
of delimitation. From the outset it had been realized that, 
Since this study sought to determine the relationships between 
preferences and achievement, the problem of securing adequate 
measures of achievement would be a difficult one, in certain 
subject areas. Not only would it be difficult to seek to do 
this but also would it be extremely impracticable. For one 
thing, it is an established fact that there is wide diversity 
and negligible agreement among various school systems in the 


curricular contents of many of the subject fields. Due to 


mon variance in determining the educational offerings, ma- 
terials, and contents in the courses of study, it was conclude 
that any attempt to make comparisons, in areas which defied 
agreement, would be futile. Furthermore, it was realized 
also that because of this local option and because of the 
lack of close agreement among curricula, publishers of 
standardized tests of school achievement have been unable 
to construct satisfactory tests of achievement which could 
offer comparable measures, in some of these variable areas. 
Therefore, it was determined that all efforts to compare 
preferences with achievement, in this particular investiga- 


the local autonomy of school systems and because of the com- 
tion, would be limited exclusively to certain more closely 
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defined and more nearly basic school subjects. The term 
"basic" is used advisedly in this connection. In other 
words, it was decided to limit the scope of this investigation 


to the school subjects whichare more commonly called the 


"Skills" subjects. Specifically, this meant that the school 


subjects under analysis, in their relations to pupil-expressed 
preferences, are reading, arithmetic, language, and spelling. | 
This decision has resulted in a treatment of achievement re- 
sults only in the aforementioned areas and the comparisons 

of preferences for those subjects only. 

The next procedural step was one of selecting a sample 
of the total subject preference study population, a sample 
from which achievement measures could be derived. In seeking 
a group to participate in this study it appeared pertinent 


to choose schools which would be representative of the various 


social and economic groups resident in the initial population. 


In addition, it was felt desirable to select schools which 
represented rural, urban, and suburban communities. Taking 
these points into consideration, nine communities were chosen. | 
These nine were taken from three of the six New England states 
and offered some of the economic and social ranges indicated. 
These nine communities offered a total participating fifth 
grade population of 2231 pupils, a figure which comprises 


16.12 per cent of the original group contained in the subject | 


preference study. In the particular range of communities 
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selected are: high economic level urban schools, rural schools, 


| 
' 


and middle class rural and suburban schools. It is fully 
recognized that sampling methods may always be open to errors 


of selection; but an attempt has been made, as indicated 


above, to strike a representative balance of schools for this 


social, and political factors. This investigation stands in 
the light of limitations inherent in its selection of a sample. 
The third procedural step was the procurement of measures 


of school achievement. In considering this aspect the logical 


decision was made to turn to the potentialities offered by 
standardized school achievement tests, since these are the 
most commonly used and are undeniably the most valid methods 


of deriving this information. In regard to the use of stan- 


dardized test for this purpose, Dunlap has stated: 


A logical place to measure the effect of in- 
terest would seem to be where objective, valid, 
and reliable measures of achievement are availa- 
ble. Certainly these measures will be available 
in measuring academic achievement in the various 
tool subjects of the elementary school. 


testing sample, a balance from the point of view of economic, 


This opinion corroborates the earlier judgment that any valid 
attempt to determine relationships between subject preferences 
and subject achievement would probably have to be limited to 


the more standardized and concrete areas of skills instruction 


liack W. Dunlap, “Preferences as Indicators of Achieve- | 
ment," The Journal of Educational Psychology, 26:411-415, 
September, 19355. | 


En ae 


and learning. 


Accordingly, the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Inter- 
mediate Battery--Partial, Form R was selected to yield the 
desired standardized measures of school achievement. This 
battery of tests measured school progress in reading, arith- 
metic, language, and spelling. These tests were administered 
to the sample of 2231 pupils and the records of school achieve- 
ment were achieved in this manner. 

The detailed accounts of the methods of treatment and 


the analyses of data will follow in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


It has been the purpose of this study to determine the 
relationships existing between preferences for school subjects 
and achievement in school subjects. The analysis of data has 


been organized to indicate: 


1. Comparison of the incidence of preference for a school | 
subject, of the first quartile achievement group, with the 
incidence of preference for a subject, of the fourth quartile 
achievement group. 

2. Achievement of those who selected a subject as first 
choice in comparison with the achievement of all others who 
did not select that subject as first preference. 

5. Achievement of those who selected a subject as their 
first, second, or third preference in comparison with the 
achievement of all others who did not select that subject 
among their first three preferences. 

4. Sex differences in all the various subject areas and 
preference groups. 

5. Comparison of the selected sample with the basic study 


population, in terms of the percentages of subject preferences 


made. 
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treatment under the following categories: 


2. Reading Vocabulary 

3. Combined Reading 

4. Arithmetic Fundamentals 
5. Arithmetic Problems 


6. Combined Arithmetic 


7. English 


8. Spelling 


: : | 
Initial Measures--Matching Sex Groups 

The sample selected from the original population for | 
treatment in this investigation consisted of 2231 cases. | 
Since one of the basic analyses to be made, in each subject 
preference area, was to be on sex differences, chronological 
age distributions were obtained for the boys and for the girls. 


In order to establish a basis for comparison of sex differ- 


ences, in all areas, it was considered necessary to equate 

the sex groups on the variable of chronological age. This 

was achieved through a randomized elimination of cases at 

the various one month age step intervals, until the sex groups 
were equated on chronological age. 


lyetro olitan Achievement Tests, Intermediate Battery-- 
Partial; Form R (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1946). 
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1 
Data from the achievement tests were organized for | 


1. Reading Comprehension 
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In addition it was desired to equate the groups on the 
basis of school progress and achievement, in order that a more 
refined equation between the sex groups would be established. 
In order to do this the scores of all the tests and subtests 

in the battery, used to measure achievement, were combined 


into a single index known as "Composite Achievement," through 


the computation of the median achievement score of all the 

test scores. Throughout this study test results in terms of 
grade equivalent scores have been used. When this composite 
achievement score had been computed for each case, distribu- 


tions were established for boys and for girls on this varia- 


ble. Then a randomized elimination of cases was again ef- 


fected, until the sex groups had been equated upon the basis 
of composite achievement. 


In this manner the sample population was refined to the 


composite achievement. In so doing, 537 cases were withdrawn, 


which were 24.07 per cent of the initial sample. The next 


| 
point of being equated by sexes on chronological age and on | 

| 
result of these steps of refinement left equally matched sex | 


groups of 847 boys and 847 girls, for a total sample of 1694 


cases. 
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TABLE 1 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF SELECTED SAMPLE 


Range Mean Standard Deviation Total 

Boys 9-04 to 13-05 10-07.55 8.85 84.7 

Girls 9-04 to 13-05 10-07.55 8.85 847 
TABLE 2 


COMPOSITE ACHIEVEMENT OF SELECTED SAMPLE 


Range Mean Standard Deviation Total 
Boys 5ed to 9.35 5-817 9.69 847 
Girls Sed to 9.35 5.817 9.69 847 


Results of the data presented in Table 1 and Table 2 give 
weight to the hypothesis that the sex groups are approximately 
equal on the basis of two variables. All comparisons presented 
in the following discussion will be computed on the basis of 


these matched groups. 


Statistical Treatment 
Since, from the analysis of the preliminary data, the 


sex groups are assumed to be equal in chronological age and 


in composite achievement, any differences found at the close 
of the investigation can be attributed in part to the variable 


factors of relationships between preferences and achievement. | 
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It is necessary, therefore, to establish a level at which a 
difference will be considered significant. 
2 
Mills makes the following statement: 


If a given difference between hypothetical and 
observed values would occur as a result of chance 
one time out of one hundred, or less frequently, we 
may say that the difference is significant. This 
means that the results are not consistent with the 
hypothesis we have set up. If the discrepancy be- 
tween theory and observation might occur more fre- 
quently than one time out of one hundred solely 
because of the play of chance we may say the differ- 
ence is not clearly significant. The results are 
not inconsistent with the hypothesis. The value 
of T (the difference between the hypothetical value 
and the observed mean, in units of standard error 
of the mean) corresponding to a probability of 1/100 
is 2.576. One hundredth part of the area under a 
normal curve lies at a distance from the mean, on 
the axis, of 2.576 standard deviations or more. 
According, tests of significance may be applied with 
direct reference to T, interpreted as a normal de- 
viate (i.e., as a deviation from the mean of a normal 
distribution expressed in units of standard devia- 
tion). A value of T of 2.576 or more indicates a 
Significant difference, while a value of less than 
2.576 indicates that the results are not inconsistent 
with the hypothesis in question. 


In the light of the preceding information any differences 
between comparison groups with a critical ratio of 2.576 or 


better will be interpreted as statistically significant. 


First Quartile Preferences vs. Fourth Quartile Preferences 


The first major analysis of the available data took the 


form of comparing the subject preferences of the first 


2 
Frederick C. Mills, Statistical Methods, Revised (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938), p. 471. 
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achievement quartile with the subject preferences of the 
fourth achievement quartile. The basis for organization of 
this analysis was the establishment of distributions of the 
grade equivalent scores in each of the eight achievement test 
areas. When these distributions had been set up they formed 
the organizational basis for a "multiple x" distribution of 


the preferences. This meant that for each grade equivalent 


Score a tally of the preferences for that subject was made. 


For example, in reading comprehension 58 boys might have a 


| 

| 
grade equivalent score of 5.4; and of those 58 boys there 
ences for reading, 7 third preferences for reading, and 12 | 
no preferences for reading. It is important, in this connec- 
tion, to understand that "non-preferences" for the particular 
subject were included in the total tally for each grade equiva- 
lent step interval. By definition a "non-preference" is any 
child who did not make the subject his first choice, on the 


one hand, or did not include a preference for the given sub- 


ject among his three choices, on the other hand. Thus, in 


might be 21 first preferences for reading, 18 second prefer- 
| 
every case, a balanced total of preference and non-preference 
for each frequency of test score was realized. On the basis 
of the distribution of achievement scores in each test, 
quartiles were determined. The first and fourth quartiles 
were selected for purposes of comparison. In each of these 
| 


quartiles the percentage of preferences were computed, within 
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the quartile. In one instance it meant the percentage of 
first choices for that particular subject in the first achieve- 
ment quartile compared with the percentage of first choices 
for that subject in the fourth achievement quartile. In 
another instance it meant the percentage of the combined 
first, second, and third choices for that particular subject 
in the first achievement quartile compared with the percentage 
of combined first, second, and third choices for that subject 
in the fourth achievement quartile. To each pair of contrast- 
ing percentages the critical ratio formula was applied to 
determine the degree of difference. This procedure was fol- 


lowed in each of the eight test and subtest areas; and was 


likewise conducted with the boys, with the girls, and with 


the boys and girls combined. In this regard, it is necessary 
to understand that the expressions of preference, used for 
statistical treatment, were the choices made only in the area 
of the particular test under consideration. In other words, 
with the reading tests, only the reading preferences were 
considered. With the arithmetic tests, only arithmetic 
preferences were considered. The same was true in English 
and in spelling. There was no cross-purposing of preferences, 
such as, for example, the comparison of reading preferences 
with arithmetic achievement. 

In this manner an analysis has been made of the comparison 


of the preferences for a given subject between "high achievers" 


(the first quartile) and "low achievers" (the fourth quartile), 


for the purposes of determining the presence of any significant 


differences between the two contrasting achievement groups. 


TABLE 3 
READING COMPREHENSION, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 
FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 66 43 
Percent $1.27 20.38 
S.E. 5.2 2.8 

iy 
Dict. 10.89 
S.E. 4.25 

Dift. 
C.R. 2.562 


The critical ratio of 2.562 shows a difference in favor 
of the first quartile, but this difference fails by an infini- 
tesimal margin to reach the criterion level established for 
significance in this study. However, it does indicate a dif- 


ference that could occur by chance only 1.04 times in one 


hundred. 


TABLE 4 

READING COMPREHENSION, BOYS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, 

SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST 
QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


| 
N 139 95 
The critical ratio of 4.408 shows a statistically sig- 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
| | 
Percent 65.87 45.02 | 
nn 3.3 3.4 | 
r | 
Diff. 20.85 | 
S.E. 473 
Diff 
C.R. 4.408 
nificant difference in favor of first quartile achievers, 


boys, in terms of their combined preferences for reading. 
This indicates a pronounced tendency for boys who have 


greater achievement in reading to favor reading as a preferred 


subject. 


TABLE 5 


READING COMPREHENSION, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 


FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


aaaanana=SESaoaeoeoaoaoaouoee—e—eeeeeeEeeeeeaeEeeaeeeaeaaaoaeaoaoammoaaaooaaooeeeeeeeeeeeeelllllll Eee 


Statistic 


N 
Percent 


S.E. 


lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
53 61 
25.11 28.90 
3.0 gil 
3.79 
4.32 
es 877 


No significant difference is revealed in this comparison, 


although the slight difference is in favor of the low achieve- 


ment group. 


However, the difference is negligible. 


TABLE 6 


READING COMPREHENSION, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, 
SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST 
QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile | 


N 125 114 
Percent 59.24 54.02 
S.E. 5.4 3.4 
P 
Drift . S722 
S.E. 4.81 
Diff. 
Osr. 1.085 


The difference in total combined choices for reading 
between the contrasting quartiles is small and is not statis-- 
tically significant, it being possible for this difference to 


occur 28 times out of 100 by chance. 


TABLE 7 


READING COMPREHENSION, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST 
PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH 


QUARTILE 
Statistic lst Quartile Ath Quartile 
N 124 104 
| 
Percent ; 29.51 25.64 
S.E. 2:3 Sal 
P 
Diff. 5367 
5S.E. 5.04 
Difr. 
@.R. 1.865 


The difference between the quartiles is found to be 


not statistically significant, for the chances are only 94 


out of 100 that this is a true difference. 


TABLE 8 


READING COMPREHENSION, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COM- 
BINED FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, 
BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic ist Quartile 4th Quartile 

N 280 209 

Percent 66.19 49.40 | 

S.E. @.5 2.4 | 
P 

SiE« 5.04 
Difi . 

C.k. 5.026 


Diff. 16.79 
The first quartile group shows a significant difference | 


fourth quartile group. 


in combined percentage of preference for reading over the 
| 


TABLE 9 
READING VOCABULARY, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 


FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE | 


i | 


Statistic ist Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 60 41 
Percent 28.350 19.535 
S.E. Sel ee 
P ' 
| 
| 
Diff. 8.97 | 
S.E. 4.11 
DiLt ; 
CR. 2.182 


The critical ratio of 2.182 fails to show a statistically 


reading vocabulary, between the first and fourth quartiles. 
It does show, however, a difference that could appear by 


chance about only 3 times out of 100; but this is not signifi- 


cant according to the criterion set up for this study. 


i 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
' 


Significant difference for reading preferences of boys, in 
| 


i 


TABLE 10 


READING VOCABULARY, BOYS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, 
AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 139 94 
Percent 65.56 44.33 
S.E. oeo 3.4 

P 
Diff. 21.428 
6.2. 4.72 

Patt. 
OR. 4.518 


The difference in combined preferences, for boys in 


reading vocabulary, is found to be statistically significant. 


TABLE 11 


READING VOCABULARY, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 
FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 54 55 
Percent 25.47 25.94 
5sE. 3.0 5.0 
P 
Diff.. 047 
S.E. 4.24 
pitt. 
oH 2116 


No significant difference is found between the first 
quartile and the fourth quartile for girls, in reading 


vocabulary, although the slight difference is in favor of 


the fourth quartile group. 
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TABLE 12 
READING VOCABULARY, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, 


SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST | 
QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE | 


Statistic Ist Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 131 113 
Percent 61.79 53.30 
| 
S.E. a 7S 
Diff. 
G.R. 1.794 


The percentage difference of 8.49 for combined prefer- 


statistically significant. 


S.E. 3.3 3.4 | 
P 
Diff. 8.49 
| 
ences, girls, in reading vocabulary, is found to be not 
| 


u 


‘ 


TABLE 13 
READING VOCABULARY, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST 
PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTH QUARTILE 


aIIaIaaoaIauaoaaaaaaaaaaooaoaoaoaaeaoeeeeeeeEeeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—e———ee eee eee 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile | 
N 117 89 
Percent 27.59 20.99 | 
| 

S.E. 2.2 1.9 | 
; | 
C.R. 2.268 | 


The difference in percentages of choices for reading, 
boys and girls, in reading vocabulary, indicates a trend 
but fails the criterion level of statistical significance, 


Since it could occur by chance 2.38 times out of one hundred. 


| 
| Diff. 6.60 
8.2. 
Diff. 2.91 


ie 


90 


TABLE 14 

READING VOCABULARY, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED 

FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN 
FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 227 191 
Percent 53.53 45.04 
S.E. 2.4 2.4 

P 
Dirf. 8.49 
S.E. 3.39 

Diff 
C.R 2.504 


The critical ratio of 2.504 between percentages of 
combined first, second, and third preferences for reading, 


boys and girls, reading vocabulary, is not statistically 


Significant. 


TABLE 15 


COMBINED READING, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES FOR 


READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 
N 63 
Percent £97.71 
S.E. Oe 
F 
Pilz « 16. 
S.E. 
Dirt. 
C..R. &. 


4. 


40 
18.86 


4th Quartile 
26 


| 
| 


The comparison of first preferences for reading, boys, 


combined reading scores, between first quartile and fourth 


favor of the first quartile group. 


quartile, reveals a statistically significant difference in | 
| 


| 
92 
TABLE 16 


COMBINED READING, BOYS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, 


AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE 
AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
*N 148 98 
Percent 69.81 46.22 
$.E. Se2 3.4 
P 
Diff. 
C.K. 5.093 


The first quartile group shows a statistically significant 
difference over the fourth quartile group, in terms of com- 
bined reading, boys, combined first, second, and third prefer- 


Diff. 25.59 
S.E. 4.63 
ences for reading. 
| 


TABLE 17 
COMBINED READING, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 


FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic ist Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 51 62 
Percent 24.05 29.24 
S.E. 2.9 Pa 
P 
Ditt. 5.19 
S.E. 4.26 
Birt. 
C.R. 1.220 


quartile and the fourth quartile for girls, in combined 


reading, although there is a difference in favor of the 


fourth quartile group. 


No significant difference is found between the first 


it 


TABLE 18 


COMBINED READING, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, 
AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE 
AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


N 133 116 
| 
Percent 62.73 54.71 
S.E. 3.3 | 
P 
Diff. 8.02 
S.E. 4.72 
Diff. 
C.R. 1.692 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 


ences, girls, combined reading, between first quartile and 


fourth quartile is found to be not statistically significant. 


The percentage difference of 8.02 for combined prefer- 


; 
: 
’ 
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TABLE 19 
COMBINED READING, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST 
PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 116 97 
Percent 28.78 22.95 
6.R.. ee 2.0 

P 
Dict. 5685 
5..E.. 2.97 

DitT. 
C..R. 2/010 


The difference in percentages of choice for reading, 
boys and girls, in combined reading fails to reveal a statis- 
tically significant difference between the first quartile and 
the fourth quartile. 
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TABLE 20 


COMBINED READING, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR READING, BETWEEN 
FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic ist Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 285 197 
Percent 67.37 46.57 
S.E. 2.3 2..4 

P 
DiLft. 20.80 
S.E. 5.2 

Dirt. 
& 2. 6.264 


The critical ratio of 6.264 indicates a statistically 
significant difference in favor of the first quartile, com- 
bined reading, boys and girls, combined first, second, and 


third preferences for reading. 
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TABLE 21 
ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST 
PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE 
AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
| N 56 35 
| Percent 26.41 16.50 
S.E. 3.0 2.5 
P 
| Diff. 9.91 
| S.E. 3.90 
| Diff. 
oR. 2.541 


The comparison of first preferences for arithmetic, boys, 
arithmetic fundamentals, between first quartile and fourth 
quartile, reveals a difference that just fails to reach the 
criterion level established for this study, although the 
adifference would occur by chance only 1.1 times out of one 


hundred. 
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TABLE 22 
ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST, SECOND, 
AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE 
AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 132 88 
Percent 62.26 41.51 
8.5. 5.5 3.4 

P 
Diff. 20.75 
S.E. 4.74 

Diff . 
G.R. 4.398 


The first quartile group shows a statistically signifi- 
cant difference over the fourth quartile group, in terms of . 
arithmetic fundamentals, boys, combined first, second, and 


third preferences for arithmetic. 
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TABLE 235 


ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST 
PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE 
AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile Ath Quartile 
N 49 30 
Percent 23) «Lk 14.15 | 
S.E. fg 2.4 
P 
pitt. 8.96 
S.E. SSTT 
Pitt. 
C.R. S376 


No significant difference is found between the first 
quartile and the fourth quartile for girls, in arithmetic 


fundamentals, first preferences for arithmetic. 


TABLE 24 


ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, 
SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN THE 
FIRST QUARTILE AND THE FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile | 
N 129 108 ! 
| 
Percent 60.84 50.94 | 
iit 
S.E. 3.4 $.4 | 
P 
Diff. 9.90 
S.E. 4.80 
Diff. 
Ck. 2.083 


and fourth quartile, is found to be not statistically sig- 


nificant. 


The percentage difference of 9.90 for combined prefer- 
ences, girls, arithmetic fundamentals, between first quartile 
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TABLE 25 
ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF 
FIRST PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST 
QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 113 63 
Percent 26.65 14.85 
8.5. 2. 1L<6 

P 
Diff. 11.80 
Deke 2.64 

DiATt . 
G.R. 4.469 


The critical ratio of 4.469 indicates a significant 
difference between the first quartile and the fourth quartile, 
arithmetic fundamentals, boys and girls, first preferences for 


arithmetic, in favor of the first quartile group. 
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TABLE 26 
ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF 
COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR 


ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH 


QUARTILE 

Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 284 181 
Percent 66.98 45.04 
S.E. 2.4 Bod 

P 
Diffn 21.94 
S.E. evan 

Ditr. 
Gsm. 6.608 


The percentage difference of 21.94 for combined prefer- 
ences, boys and girls, arithmetic fundamentals, is found to- 


be statistically significant. 
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TABLE 27 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 
FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 53 36 ' 
Percent 25 +E 17.06 
S.E. 3.0 2.6 | 
P | 
, 
Dirt. 8.05 
§.B 5.97 | 
Diff. | 
C.R. 2.052 | 


The comparison of first preferences for arithmetic, boys, 
arithmetic problems, between first quartile and fourth quar- 


tile, fails to reveal a statistically significant difference, 


although the actual difference is in favor of the first 


quartile. 


+ 


TABLE 28 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST, SECOND, AND 


THIRD PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE 
AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic ist Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 120 88 
Percent 56.87 41.70 
5.5. 3.4 5.4 

P 
Diff. 15% 17 
S.E. 4.80 

Diftt . 
C.Rie 5.160 


The first quartile group shows a statistically significant 


difference over the fourth quartile group in terms of arith- 


metic problems, boys, combined first, second, and third 


preferences for arithmetic. 
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TABLE 29 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 
FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 
N 47 
Percent 22%27 
S.E. 2.9 

P < 
Dizt.. 
S.iBé 

Diff. 
Ci. 
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4th Quartile 


ol 
14.69 
2.4 


7.58 
5.76 


No significant difference is found between the first 


quartile and the fourth quartile for girls, in arithmetic 


problems, first preferences for arithmetic. 
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TABLE 30 

ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, 

SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN THE 
FIRST QUARTILE AND THE FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 124 94 
Percent 60.19 44.54 
S.E. 3.4 3.4 

P 
Diff. 15.265 
S.E. 4.80 

piff. 
C.K. 5.260 


The percentage difference of 15.65 for combined prefer- 


ences, girls, arithmetic problems, between first quartile and 


fourth quartile, is found to be statistically significant. , 


PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 


N 106 67 
Percent 25.06 15.84 
8.E. 231 LEZ 


The critical ratio of 5.414 indicates a significant dif- 
ference between the first quartile and fourth quartile, arith- 
metic problems, boys and girls, first preferences for arith- 


metic, in favor of the first quartile group. 
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TABLE 31 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST 
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TABLE 32 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED 


FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 251 Ly 7, 
Percent 59.53 41.48 
5.E. 2.4 2-4 
by 
Dittf. 17.49 
S.E. 3.359 
Dirt. 
OR. 5.169 


The percentage difference of 17.49 for combined prefer- 


ences, boys and girls, arithmetic problems, is found to be 


statistically significant. 


TABLE 33 
COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 
FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic ist Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 5.7 34 
Percent 27 1G] 16.11 
S.E. 3.3 $4 

P 
Distt. 10.90 
S.E. 5.98 

Diff. 
O.R 2.738 


The comparison of first preferences for arithmetic, boys, 


combined arithmetic, between first quartile and fourth quar- 
tile indicates a statistically significant critical ratio of 
2.758. 


" 


TABLE 34 


COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST, SECOND, AND 
THIRD PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE 
AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N L127 91 
Percent 60.18 43.12 
5.5. 5.4 3.4 

4 
Dirt. 17.06 
S.ie 4.'79 

Diff . 
C Re 5.561 


The first quartile group shows a statistically significant 
difference over the fourth quartile group in terms of combined 
arithmetic scores, boys, combined first, second, and third 


preferences for arithmetic. 


TABLE 35 


COMBINED ARITHMETIC, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 
FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 48 30 
S.E. 2.9 2.4 
P 
Diff.. 8.48 
S.E. 5.76 
Diff. 
C.R. 22524 


The percentage difference of 8.48 between the first 


quartile and fourth quartile for girls, first preferences for 


| 
Percent 22.74 14.26 
arithmetic, in combined arithmetic scores, is found not to be 
statistically significant; although it misses the criterion 
level by a very small margin. This difference would occur 


by chance only 2 times out of one hundred. 


TABLE 356 


COMBINED ARITHMETIC, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, 
SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN THE 
FIRST QUARTILE AND THE FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic 1st Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 133 101 | 
65.03 47.86 
Diff. 15.27 
S.E. 4.75 
Diff. 
C.R. 5.862 


The percentage difference of 15.27 for combined prefer- 
ences, girls, combined arithmetic scores, between the first 


quartile and the fourth quartile, is found to be statistically 


Percent 
S.E. 5.5 5.4 
Significant in favor of the first quartile. 


13 
TABLE 357 
COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST 


PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN THE FIRST QUARTILE 
AND THE FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 103 53 
Percent £24.25 13.08 
S.2. 2.631, 1.6 

P 
Dit. Lpas 
S.E. 2.64 

Dit 
GR. 4.219 


The critical ratio of 4.219 indicates a significant dif- 
ference between the first quartile group and the fourth quar - 
tile group, combined arithmetic scores, boys and girls, first 
preferences for arithmetic, in favor of the first quartile 


group. 
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TABLE 38 
COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCES FOR ARITHMETIC, BETWEEN 
THE FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


The percentage difference of 20.76 for combined prefer- 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 255 167 
Percent 60.14 69.58 
SE. 2 4 2.4 | 
; | 
pitt. 20.76 
$.B. 5.59 
Dirty. 
Gilt. 6.123 


ences, boys and girls, combined arithmetic scores, is found . 
to be statistically significant in favor of the first quar- 
tile. 
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TABLE 39 


ENGLISH, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES FOR LANGUAGE, 
BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 


N 1 x 
Percent 47 047 


«ibe ak Pd 


Diff. - 000 
S.E. 98 


O.R. - 000 


Since the percentages of the first quartile and the 
fourth quartile were in agreement there is no actual dif- 


ferences between the quartiles. 
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TABLE 40 
ENGLISH, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD 
PREFERENCES FOR LANGUAGE, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 13 ¥ 
Percent 6.16 Ks ae 
S.E. 1.6 2 

P 
Dit. 2.85 
S.E. 2.00 

Diff. 
6.8. 1.425 


The critical ratio of 1.425 indicates no statistically 
Significant difference between the first quartile and the 
fourth quartile, English, boys, combined first, second, and 


third preferences for language. 
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TABLE 41 


ENGLISH, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES FOR LANGUAGE, 


BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 2 1 
Percent 94 0A7 
S.E. 27 7 

P 
Diff. 047 
S.E. -98 

Dart . 


C.R. 479 
There is no statistically significant difference between 
the percentages of choice, English, girls, first preferences 
for language, first quartile and fourth quartile. 
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TABLE 42 
ENGLISH, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, AND 
THIRD PREFERENCES FOR LANGUAGE, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 15 rs 
Percent 7 «LO Heel 
S.E. 1.8 Lis 

P 
Biirt ; 1.88 
$.E. 2.58 

Biff. 
Osh. #612 


There is no statistically significant difference between 
the percentages of choice, English, girls, combined first, 
second, and third preferences for language, first quartile 


and fourth quartile. 
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TABLE 43 

ENGLISH, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES FOR 
LANGUAGE, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 

Statistic 1st Quartile 4th Quartile 

N 5 3 

Percent ore Mi | 

S.E. O09 O09 
P 

Pitt. 000 

8.E. 424 
Part. 

C.K. .000 


Since the percentages of the first quartile and the 


fourth quartile are in agreement there is no actual differ- 


ence between the quartiles. 
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ENGLISH, BOYS AND 
THIRD PREFERENCES 


Statistic 


N 
Percent 


$.E. 


TABLE 44 

GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST, SECOND, AND 

FOR LANGUAGE, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTH QUARTILE 


lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
25 22 
5.46 5.22 
Led oe | 
224 
1.55 
~154 


There is no statistically significant difference between 
first quartile and fourth quartile, English, boys and girls, 


combined first, second, and third preferences for language. 
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TABLE 45 


SPELLING, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES FOR 


SPELLING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic 


N 
Percent 


S.E. 


lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
19 , 10 
9.00 4.73 
£250 1.3 
4.27 
2.88 
1.790 


The critical ratio of 1.790 does not indicate a statis- 


tically significant difference between first quartile and 


fourth quartile, spelling, boys, first preferences for 


spelling. 
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TABLE 46 


SPELLING, BOYS, COMPARISON OF FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD 


PREFERENCES FOR SPELLING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 


FOURTH QUARTILE 


i 
eee SSS ae ee ee 


Statistic ist Quartile 

N 95 

Percent 45.02 

S.E. ae: 
P 

Ditf.. phe 

S.E. 4. 
Diff « 

rs 4. 


The critical ratio of 4.280 reveals a significant dif- 
ference between first and fourth quartiles, 


combined first, second, and third preferences for spelling, 


in favor of the first quartile. 
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TABLE 47 
SPELLING, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES FOR SPELLING, 


BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N oe 22 
Percent 15.16 10.42 
S.E. 2.5 2.7 

. 
Diff. 4.74 
S.E. 3.26 

Diff. 
C.k. 1.454 


There is no statistically significant difference between 
first quartile and fourth quartile, spelling, girls, first 


preferences for spelling. 
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TABLE 48 


SPELLING, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, AND 
THIRD PREFERENCES FOR SPELLING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic lst Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 101 93 
Percent 47.86 44.09 
8.H. 5.4 3.4 

P 
Biff. 5.79 
S.E. 4.80 

Diff. 
C.R. 789 


There is no statistically significant difference between 
first quartile and fourth quartile, spelling, girls, combined 


first, second, and third preferences for spelling. 
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TABLE 49 


SPELLING, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST PREFERENCES 


FOR SPELLING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND FOURTH QUARTILE 


Statistic ist Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 50 28 
Percent 11.84 6.635 
S.B. 145 Lie 

P 
i i ee pS 
BLE. 1.92 

Diff. 
Ch. 2-713 


The critical ratio of 2.715 reveals a statistically 
Significant difference between first quartile and fourth 
quartile, spelling, boys and girls, first preferences for 


spelling, in favor of the first quartile. 
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TABLE 50 
SPELLING, BOYS AND GIRLS, COMPARISON OF FIRST, SECOND, AND 
THIRD PREFERENCES FOR SPELLING, BETWEEN FIRST QUARTILE AND 
FOURTE QUARTILE 


Statistic ist Quartile 4th Quartile 
N 190 140 
Percent 45.02 55.17 
S.E. 2.4 255 

P 
Diffs 11.85 
S.E. 5.52 

Diff. 
¢ Ee 5.569 


The critical ratio of 5.569 reveals a statistically 
Significant difference between first quartile and fourth 
quartile, spelling, boys and girls, combined first, second, 
and third preferences for spelling, in favor of the first 


quartile group. 
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Summary: 1st Quartile Preferences vs. 4th Quartile Preferences 
1. Subjects: 


A. Reading Comprehension--significant differences were 


found in two out of six possible cases. 

B. Reading Vocabulary--significant differences were found 
in two out of six possible cases. 

C. Combined Reading--significant differences were found in 
two out of six possible cases. 

D. Arithmetic Fundamentals--significant differences were 
found in three out of six possible cases. 

E. Arithmetic Problems--significant differences were found 
in.four out of six possible cases. 

F. Combined Arithmetic--significant differences were found 
in five out of six possible cases. 

G. English--no significant differences were found in six 
possible cases. 

H. Spelling--significant differences were found in three 
out of six possible cases. 

2. First Preferences and Combined First, Second, Third Prefer- 


ences; 


A. First Preferences--significant differences were found 
in six out of twenty-four possible cases. 
B. Combined First, Second, Third Preferences--significant 
differences were found in fifteen out of twenty-four 


possible cases. 
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5. Boys, Girls, and Boys and Girls Combined: 


A. Boys--significant differences were found in nine out 


of sixteen possible cases. 
B. Girls--significant differences were found in two out of 
sixteen possible cases. 


C. Boys and Girls Combined--significant differences were 


found in ten out of sixteen possible cases. 
4. Total: 

The foregoing organization of the analysis of the data 
established 48 separate comparisons. Out of this total of 48 
critical ratios, significant differences have been found in 
21 cases. 

5. Summary: 
The percentage of significant differences, for each set 


of comparisons, is as follows; 


A. Subjects 
Reading 53.35 % 
Arithmetic 66.66 % 
Language 00.00 % 
Spelling 50.00 % 


B. Preferences 


First Preferences 25.00 % 
Combined 1st,2nd,3rd Preferences 62.50 % 


C. Sexes 
Boys 56.25 % 
Girls 12.50 % 
Boys and Girls 62.50 % 
Da Fotal 
43.75 & 
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Educational Significance of Quartile Differences 


Up to this point all inter-group comparisons, with re- 
Spect to differences in preference percentages between 
achievement quartiles, have been based upon the statistical 
significance of the differences in those percentages. In 
other words, the sole consideration has been statistical and 
no attention has been paid to the educational significance 
of the differences found. It would seem only fair, then, to 
inquire into the educational significance of the statistical 
evidence summarized above. For this purpose Table 52 has 
been constructed. Only the differences which have been found 
to be Significant are included, for it is these differences 
which have been used to evaluate the preferences of high 


achievers in comparison with the preferences of low achievers. 


TABLE 52 
EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN 
PERCENTAGES OF PREFERENCES 


ritical] Difference 
Ratio in 
Percentage 


sex Preference 


Reading Comprehension 


Reading Comprehension 


Reading Vocabulary 


Reading Vocabulary 
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Table 52 (concluded) 


Test 


Combined Reading 


Combined Reading 


Arithmetic Fund. 
Arithmetic Fund. 


Arithmetic Problems 
Arithmetic Problems 
Arithmetic Problems 


Arithmetic Problems 


Combined Arithmetic 
Combined Arithmetic 
Combined Arithmetic 


Arithmetic Fund. 
Combined Arithmetic 
Combined Arithmetic 

Spelling 

| 


| Spelling 


Spelling 


Sex Preference [Critical 


Boys 1st,2nd,3rd 


Boys and 
Girls 


lst,2nd,3rd 


Boys lst,2nd,5rd 


Boys andjist 


Girls 


Boys and 
Girls 


1st, 2nd,3rd 


Boys lst ,2nd,5rd 


Girls lst,2nd,3rd 


Boys andjlst 


Girls 


Boys and 
Girls 


1st,2nd,3rd 


Boys lst 


Boys lst ,end,drda 


Girls 


lst, 2nd,3rd 


Boys and |lst 


Girls 


Boys and 
Girls 


Boys and 
Girls 


lst,2nd,srd 


lst 


Boys and |lst,2nd,3rd 
Girls 
Boys 1st,2nd,s5rd 


in 
Percentage 


25209 
20.80 


20.75 
11.80 


21.94 


15.17 
15.65 
9.22 


17.49 


10.90 
17.06 
15.27 
i115 


20.76 


5.21 


11.85 


19.43 
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The table is read as follows: in reading comprehension 
a statistically significant critical ratio of 4.408 was found 
between the combined first, second, and third preferences for 


reading of the first achievement quartile and the fourth 


achievement quartile, boys. The actual difference between 


the two quartiles in percentage of preference for reading 


was 20.85 per cent. 
Any decision as to the amount of difference in percentage 
of preferences between the comparative quartiles that is to be 


regarded as educationally significant must, of course, remain 


a matter of judgment. If the standard is set at 10 per cent, 
one child in ten, then eighteen of the twenty-one statisticall 
Significant differences will remain educationally significant. 
If, however, the standard is set at 20 per cent, one child 

in five--and this would seem to be high--then seven of the 
statistically significant differences will remain education- 


ally significant. Even with this last high standard, most 


of the differences arrived at by purely statistical tech- 
niques are seen to carry implications for the classroom. In 
other words, in addition to the statistical differences found, 


provision should be made in appraising these results for 


consideration of underlying educational inferences. 
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The Achievement of Preference Groups vs. the Achievement of 
Non-Preference Groups 


The second major analysis of the data took the form of 


comparing the achievement of the preference groups with the ! 


achievement of the non-preference groups. This approach is 


in direct antithesis to the first major analysis, which took 
the form of ascertaining subject preferences as they occurred 
within achievement groups. The basis of organization for this. 
second approach was the establishment of distributions of all 
preferences, on the basis of first preference on the one hand, 


and on the basis of combined first, second, and third prefer- 


subject test and subtest, and for boys, for girls, and for 


boys and girls combined. In each selected instance a distribu- 


tion of achievement scores was made, but this achievement dis- 
tribution was set up within the limits of each selected group. 
For example, all the boys who had made reading their first 


preference were drawn from the sample. A distribution of the 


ences on the other hand. This was done, as before, for each | 
achievement scores was made of this group of first-preference- 
for-reading boys. The comparative group, in each instance, 

was the remainder of the total sample left after the prefer- 
ence group had been withdrawn. In the case of the foregoing | 


example, after the boys who had made reading a first prefer- 


ence had been withdrawn and an achievement distribution set 


up on that group, then a similar achievement distribution was 


88t. 
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134 
established for the remainder. In the foregoing example, 
this contrasting group included all the girls and all the 
remaining boys who had not selected reading as first prefer- 
ence. The technique used in analyzing and comparing these 
groups, in each instance, was the determination of the means 


and standard deviations of each comparative group. The formu- 


la of critical ratio was applied to the means of the groups 


to determine the degree of significance of the difference in 


means. This procedure was followed for first preferences 
contrasted with all the remainder; first, second, and third 
preferences combined, in contrast with all the remainder; 
in each subject area; and for boys, for girls, and for boys 
and girls combined. Thus the same basic analysis as used in 
the first part of the study was employed for the point of 
determining what significant differences might exist between 
the comparative groups, for each of the afore-mentioned 
categories, with preference being the controlled variable 
in this particular analysis. 

In this manner a study was made of the comparison of the 
differences in achievement in various groups, as they were 


distributed on preference and non-preference factors. 
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READING COMPREHENSION, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 


BETWEEN THE FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF 


THE SAMPLE 

Statistic Preference 
N 199 
Mean 62.60 
8.D. 15.98 
S.E. Leis 

M 
Distt 
S.E. 

Diff : 
C.K. 


5.68 
1.24 


2.967 


Remainder 


648 
58.92 
13.30 

252 


The critical ratio of 2.967 shows a significant dif- 


preference group. 


ference in favor of the preference group over the non- 
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TABLE 54 
READING COMPREHENSION, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 
BETWEEN THE FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF 


THE SAMPLE 

Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 210 637 
Mean 68561 59.11 
&.B. 13.47 13.54 
S.E. 195 54 

M 
Diff. 450 
S.E. 1207 

Diff. 


C.R. 467 


There is no significant difference between the preference 
group and the non-preference group; however, the slight actual 


difference is in favor of the non-preference group. 
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TABLE 55 


READING COMPREHENSION, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON 
OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN THE FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 

N 409 1285 

Mean 60.55 59.02 

S.D. 14.88 13.42 

S.E. 74 e357 
M 

Diff. 1.53 

S.E. 83 

. Dirt. 

C.R. 1.843 


There is no statistically significant difference between 


the two groups. 
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TABLE 56 


READING COMPREHENSION, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 


BETWEEN THE COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE 


GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic 


Preference Remainder 
445 402 

62.18 S7 225 
15.00 12.41 
Fy (A «61 

5.05 

94 

5.361 


The difference in mean scores indicates a statistically 


Significant difference between the two groups, in favor of 


the preference group. 
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TABLE 57 


READING COMPREHENSION, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 
BETWEEN THE COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE 
GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 437 410 
Mean 59.56 58.58 
8.D. 13.72 13.29 
S.E. 65 65 
M 
Diff. 1.18 
S.E. 91 
Diff. 
C.R. 1.285 
| 


There is no statistically significant difference between 


the preference and the non-preference groups. 
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TABLE 58 


READING COMPREHENSION, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 
MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE 
GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 882 812 
Mean 60.58 57.76 
S.D. 14.44 12.88 
S.E. 48 045 
M 
Diff. 2.82 
S.E. -66 
Diff 
Cs. 4.272 


The critical ratio of 4.272 indicates a statistically 
Significant difference in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 59 
READING VOCABULARY, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
THE FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 199 648 
Mean | 63.90 60.32 
S.D. 16.35 14.41 
S.E. 1.15 -56 
M 
Diff. 3.58 
8.E. 1.27 
Diff. 
C.R. 2.818 


The critical ratio of 2.818 shows a significant differ- 
ence in favor of the preference group over the non-preference 


group. 
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TABLE 60 


READING VOCABULARY, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 


THE FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference 
N 210 
Mean 58.40 
8.D. | 14.02 
S.E. 96 
M 
Diff. 
S.E. 
Diff. 
C.K. 


Remainder 


657 
58.76 
15.33 

252 


56 
1.09 


e 550 


There is no statistically significant difference between 


the two groups, although the actual slight difference is in 


favor of the non-preference group. 
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TABLE 61 
READING VOCABULARY, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 


MEAN SCORES BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 409 1285 
Mean 61.08 59.55 
B.D. 15.45 135.91 
S.E. - 76 58 
M 
Diff. 1.53 
S.E. 85 
Difr. 
C.R. 1.800 


There is no significant difference between the preference 


and the non-preference group. 
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TABLE 62 
READING VOCABULARY, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 


REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 445 402 
Mean 63.60 58.48 
§.D. 15<79 13.49 
SH. - 74 ~67 
M 

Diff. 5.12 
S.E. 99 

‘ Digse. 
C.R. G. LT 


The difference of 5.12 between the mean scores reveals 
a statistically significant difference in favor of the prefer- 


ence group. 
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TABLE 635 
READING VOCABULARY, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


N 437 410 
Mean 59.55 57.74 
S.D. 14.45 12.36 
S.E. -69 61 
M 
Diff. 1.81 
S.E. -92 
Diff . 
C.R. 1.967 


There is no statistically significant difference in the 
mean scores between the preference and the non-preference 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
groups. 
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TABLE 64 
READING VOCABULARY, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 
MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE | 
GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 882 812 
Mean 61.59 58.11 
§.D. 15.28 12.93 
S.E. Sl 245 
M 
Diff. 5.48 
S.E. -68 
Diff. 
C.R. §.117 


The difference in mean scores of 3.48 between the prefer- 
ence group and the non-preference group is found to be sig- 


nificant, in favor of the former. 
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TABLE 65 
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COMBINED READING, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 


FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference 
N 199 
Mean 65.51 
8.D. 15.52 
S.E. 1.08 
M 
Diff. 
S.E. 
Diff . 
C.R. 


. Remainder 


648 
59.82 
12.93 

ol 


5.49 
1.29 


2.952 


The critical ratio of 2.932 indicates a significant 


difference in favor of the preference group over the non- 


preference group. 
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TABLE 66 


COMBINED READING, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 210 657 
Mean 58.60 59.04 
8.D. 13.00 12.69 
S.E. 289 Ol 
M 
Diff. 44 
S.E. 1.05 
Diff 
C.R. 419 


Although there is no significant difference between the 


two groups, the slight actual difference is in favor of the 


non-preference group. 
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TABLE 67 
COMBINED READING, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 
MEAN SCORES BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 409 1285 
Mean 60.89 59.44 
8.D. 14.37 12°81 
S.E. 71 -55 
M 
Diff. 1.45 
S.E. ~79 
Diff. 
Ot. 1.835 


There is no significant 


difference between the mean 


scores of the preference and the non-preference groups. 
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TABLE 68 | 
COMBINED READING, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
. | 
N 445 402 
Mean 635.03 58.02 
3D. 14.34 12.09 
SoH. -68 «59 
M 
Diff. 5/08 
S.E. -90 
Diff 
C.K. 5.566 


There is a statistically significant difference between 
the mean scores of the preference group and the non-preference | 
| 


group, in favor of the former. 
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TABLE 69 
COMBINED READING, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


| 
Statistic Preference Remainder 
| 
N 437 410 | 
Mean 59.66 58.15 | 
&.D. 13332 12.10 | 
S.E. 64 .59 
M 
Diff. LS 
S.E. «67 | 
Diff. 
a 1.735 


No significant difference is found between the preference 


and the non-preference groups. 
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TABLE 70 


COMBINED READING, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 
MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 
PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 882 812 
Mean 61.356 58.09 
5.D. 135.95 12.10 
S.E. 47 242 
M 
Diff. 5.27 
S.E. 635 
Dift. 
C.R. 5.190 


The difference in mean scores of 3.27 is found to be 


Statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 71 
ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 
BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF 


THE SAMPLE 

Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 196 651 
Mean 56.93 56.71 
8.D. 7 AL 7.50 
S.E. 51 29 

M ‘ 
Pitt. 1.40 
S.E. 58 

Ditfr. 
C.R. 2.413 


No significant difference is found between the preference 


and the non-preference groups. 
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TABLE 72 


ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 


BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE 


SAMPLE 

Statistic Preference 
N 161 
Mean O76 OL 
eS 7.50 
SJE. 59 

M 
Dit? « 
5.E. 

Brrr. 
OA. 


Remainder 


686 
55.52 
Tere 
29 


1.69 
65 


2.600 


The difference in mean scores of 1.69 is found to be 


statistically significant in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 73 
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ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON 


OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 


REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference 
N 557 
Mean 56.97 
5..D. 7.50 
S.E. 209 
M 
Diff. 
S.E. 
Diff. 
C.R. 


Remainder 


135357 
56.03 
7.65 
21 


94 
44 


2.156 


The difference in mean scores of .94 is found not to 


be statistically significant. 
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TABLE 74 


ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 
BETWEEN THE COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP 
AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 4.4.4, 403 | 
Mean 57.01 54.57 
SD. 7.48 1.26 
S.E. Proto) 06 
M 
Diff. 2.44 
S.E. -50 
Diff. 
Gy 4.880 


| 
A statistically significant difference is found between 
the preference and the non-preference groups, in favor of — 


the former. 
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TABLE 75 


ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
THE COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


‘Statistic Preference Remainder 
S.D. 8.18 18 
S.E. soo -o6 
M 

Divs. 2.09 

; S.E. 52 

) Diff. 

¢.R. 4.019 


The critical ratio of 4.019 reveals a significant dif- 


N 444 403 
Mean 56.64 54.55 
ference in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 76 
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ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON 


OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 


PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference 
N 888 
Mean 56.83 
Bie De 7.80 
SE. 26 
M 
Diff. 
5.E. 
Diff. 
C.R. 


Remainder 


806 
54.56 
7 ee 


+25 


6.505 


A significant difference is found between the preference 


group and the non-preference group, in favor of the former. 
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TABLE 77 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


; Statistic Preference Remainder 
| 
; S.D. 11.69 10.45 
S.E. .83 vee 
M 
Birt « 2.19 
S.E. -92 
PiTTt. 


C.R. 2.580 


The difference in mean scores of 2.19 is found to be 


N 196 651 
Mean 59.56 5 7aL7 
not statistically significant. 
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TABLE 78 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 

FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 

Statistic Preference Remainder 

N 161 686 

Mean 57.06 55.352 

B.D’. 9.16 9.67 
| 


The difference in mean scores of 1.74 is found to be 


M 
Diff. 1.74 
not statistically significant. 
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TABLE 79 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 
MEAN SCORES BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER 
OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 557 1557 
Mean 58.352 56.22 
S.D-. 10.68 10.10 
S.E. -56 a 
M 
Diff. 2.10 
S.E. ~62 
Diff. 
C.K. 5.587 


A significant difference is found between the preference 


group and the non-preference group, in favor of the former. 
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TABLE 80 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 


REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 444 403 
Mean 58.99 56.22 
B.D. liek? 9.78 
S.E. 54 49 
M 
Dite’: Catt 
S.E. Pa fe 
Diff. 


Q 
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ee) 
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The difference in mean scores of 2.77 is found to be 


statistically significant in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 81 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 
BETWEEN COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP 
AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 44.4 403 
Mean 56.80 54.59 
5.D. 9.55 9.48 
S.E. 45 47 
M 
Diff. 2.41 
S.E. 65 
Diff. 
C.R. 5.707 


The critical ratio of 5.707 indicates a significant 


difference in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 82 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 
MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE 


GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


—— 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 888 806 
Mean 57.90 55.51 
8.D. 10.61 9.68 
S.E. -55 54 
M 
Diff. 2.59 
S.E. 48 
Diff. 
C.R. 5.3595 


A statistically significant difference is found between 
the preference group and the non-preference group, in favor 


of the former. 
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TABLE 83 


COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 


FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic 


Preference - 


Remainder 


2.605 


The difference in mean scores of 1.85 is found to be 


statistically significant in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 84 


COMBINED ARITHMETIC, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 


FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference 
N 161 
Mean 57.24 
S.D. 7.56 
S.E. 259 
M 
Dit. 
S.E. 
Diff. 
CR. 


The difference in mean scores of 1.80 is found to be 


statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 85 


COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 
MEAN SCORES BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER 
OF THE SAMPLE 


The difference in mean scores of 1.89 is found to be 


statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 387 1337 
Mean 57.85 55.96 
B.D. 8.28 8.26 
S.E. 0435 «Ba 
M 
Diff. 1.89 
Diff. 
O.R. 3.937 
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TABLE 86 


COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 
THE COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
| REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
. 
| 
) # 444 403 
Mean 58.16 55.57 
; S.D. 8.92 7.82 
, S.E. 42 .39 
M 
Diff. 2.59 
) S.E. 157 
| DITt: | 
G.R. 4.543 


The difference in mean scores of 2.59 is found to be 
statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 87 


COMBINED ARITHMETIC, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN 


| 
THE COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 444 403 
Mean 56.87 54.58 
5.D, 8.08 Tra 
8.E. 258 ~35 
M 
| Diff. 2.29 
S.E. ol 
Diff. 
C.R, 4.490 


The difference in mean scores of 2.29 is found to be 


statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 88 
COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 


MEAN SCORES BETWEEN THE COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 
PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 888 806 
Mean SR632 55 08 
S.D. 8.535 7.78 
S.E. 28 37 
M 
) $B. 259 
Distt. 
C.R. 6.256 


The difference in mean scores of 2.44 is found to be 


statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 88 | 
COMBINED ARITHMETIC, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF 


MEAN SCORES BETWEEN THE COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 
PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 888 806 
Mean S' 7.52 55.08 
S.D. 8.59 7. 12 

f 
Ditr. 2.44 
S.E. 209 

Dirt . 
CR. 6.256 


The difference in mean scores of 2.44 is found to be 


Belie 28 27 
statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 89 


LANGUAGE, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN FIRST 


PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 
Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 4 843 
Mean $8.25 58.69 
S.D 15480 13.41 
S.E. 7.90 46 

M 
Diff. 044 
S.E. 395 

Dif. 
C.&. 2055 


No significant difference is found between the preference 
group and the non-preference group, although the actual small 


difference is in favor of the non-preference group. 
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TABLE 90 


LANGUAGE, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN FIRST 
PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 7, 840 
Mean 62.86 61.69 
BaD. 12.62 14.75 
«6.8. 4.78 :51 
M 
Diff. 4 
S.E. 4.81 
Ditt. 
CH. .243 


No significant difference is found between the preference 


group and the non-preference group. 
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TABLE 91 
LANGUAGE, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 
BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE 


SAMPLE 

Statistic Preference Remainder 
N iL 1683 
Mean 61.518 60.18 
S.D. 14.03 14.17 
S.E. 4.235 ~o4 

M 
Dift « 1.00 
S.E. 4.24 

Diff . 
C.K. 238 


No significant difference is found between the preference 


group and the non-preference group. 
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TABLE 92 


LANGUAGE, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COMBINED 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF 
THE SAMPLE 
Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 38 809 
Mean 59.82 58.63 
$.D. 13.87 13.40 
Dif?. Tae 
S.E. 2.29 
DifT., 
C.R. -519 


No significant difference is found between the preference 


group and the non-preference group. 
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TABLE 94 


LANGUAGE, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF MEAN 
SCORE BETWEEN COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE 
GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 


90 1604 
61.55 60.135 
14.46 14.15 
1.52 Pots) 
M 
1.20 
1.56 
Diff 
- 769 


No significant difference is found between the preference 


group and the non-preference group. 
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PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


TABLE 95 
SPELLING, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORE BETWEEN - FIRST 


Statistic Preference Remainder 


N ay 790 
Mean 59375 55.91 
S.D. 10.48 Lie 
S.E. 1338 2o9 | 
M | 
| 
Dirt. 5.84 
5.2. 1.43 
birt. 
GO... 2.685 


The difference in mean scores is found to be statistical- 


ly significant, in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 96 


SPELLING, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN FIRST 


PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference 
N 102 
ScD. DL4ABL 
S.E. 1320 
M 
Diff. 
S.E. 
Diff 
Gk. 


1.15 
L617 


~ 982 


Remainder 


745 
58.10 
10.93 

«40 


The difference in mean scores of 1.15 is found not to 


be statistically significant. 


Mean 59.25 
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TABLE 97 


SPELLING, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 


BETWEEN FIRST PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF THE 


SAMPLE 
| Statistic Preference Remainder 
159 1535 
Mean 59.43 56.97 
| $.D. 10.89 11.07 
&.E. 86 ~28 
M 
Diffs. 2.46 
S.E. -90 
Diff. 
C.R. 2.735 
| 


The difference in mean scores is found to be statistical- 


ly significant, in favor of the preference group. | 
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TABLE 98 


SPELLING, BOYS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COMBINED 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF 


THE SAMPLE 
Statistic Preference 
| N 295 
Mean 57.90 
8.D. LOV76 
S.E. -62 
M 
Dift . 
Soe 
Diff. 
CH. 


5.454 


Remainder 


552 
55.24 
11.18 

47 


The difference in mean scores of 2.66 is found to be 


statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. 
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TABLE 99 


SPELLING, GIRLS, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COMBINED 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND THE REMAINDER OF 
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Remainder 


THE SAMPLE 
Statistic Preference 
N 3579 468 
Mean 58.20 68.27 
ae 10.97 10.94 
S.E. 56 oe 
; 
DE. O07 | 
S.E. 75 
Dane. 
8 gs 093 


No significant difference is found between the preference 
: | 
group and the non-preference group, although the actual small | 


Gifference is in favor of the non-preference group. 
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TABLE 100 
SPELLING, BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED, COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES 
BETWEEN COMBINED FIRST, SECOND, THIRD PREFERENCE GROUP AND 
THE REMAINDER OF THE SAMPLE 


Statistic Preference Remainder 
N 674 1020 
Mean 58.07 56.63 
5..D. 10.88 LieLT 
5.05. 042 arot) 

M 
Diff. 1.44 | 
S.E. 04 

pitt. 
re 2.666 


The difference in mean scores of 1.44 is found to be 


statistically significant, in favor of the preference group. | 
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Summary: Achievement of Preference Groups vs. Achievement of 
Non-Preference Groups 


Be 


A. 


First Preferences and Combined First, Second, Third Prefer- 


1. Subjects: 


Reading Comprehension--significant differences were 
found in three out of six possible cases. 

Reading Vocabulary--significant differences were found 
in three out of six possible cases. 

Combined Reading--significant differences were found in 
three out of six possible cases. 

Arithmetic Fundamentals--significant differences were 
found in four out of six possible cases. 

Arithmetic Problems--significant differences were found 
in four out of six possible cases. 

Combined Arithmetic--significant differences were found 
in six out of six possible cases. 

English--no significant differences were found in six 
possible cases. 

Spelling--significant differences were found in four of 


six possible cases. 


a 


ences: 


A. 


B. 


First Preferences--significant differences were found 
in ten out of twenty-four possible cases. 
Combined First, Second, Third Preferences--significant 


differences were found in seventeen out of twenty-four 
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possible cases. 
35. Boys, Girls, and Boys and Girls Combined: 
A. Boys--significant differences were found in twelve out 
of sixteen possible cases. 
B. Girls--significant differences were found in five out 
of sixteen possible cases. 
C. Boys and Girls Combined--significant differences were 
found in ten out of sixteen possible cases. 
4. Total: 

The foregoing organization of the analysis of the data 
established 48 separate comparisons. Out of this total of 
48 critical ratios, significant differences have been found 
in 27 cases. 

S. Summary: 
The percentage of significant differences, for each set 


of comparisons, is as follows: 


A. Subjects 


Reading 50.00 % 
Arithmetic S37 
Language 00.00 % 
Spelling 66.66 % 


B. Preferences 


First Preferences 41.66 % 
Combined 1st, 2nd, 3rd Preferences 70.81 % 


C. Sexes 


Boys 75.00 % 
Girls $1.25 & 
Boys and Girls 62.50 % 
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D. Total 
56.25 % 
Educational Significance of Preference Differences 
As was the case in the first analysis, all inter-group 
comparisons, with respect to differences in mean scores be- 
tween preference ang non-preference groups, have been based 
upon the statistical significance of the differences in those 
mean scores. Again, the sole consideration has been statis- 
tical, and no attention has been paid to the educational 
significance of the differences found. It would seem advisa- 
ble once more to inguire into the educational significance 
of the statistical evidence which has been summarized in the 
foregoing section. For this purpose Table 102 has been con- 
structed. Only the differences in mean scores, between the 
preference and the non-preference groups, which have been 
found to be significant, are included, for it is these dif- 
ferences which have been used to compare the achievement of 
preference groups with the achievement of non-preference 


groups. 
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EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 


Test 


Reading Comprehension 
Reading Comprehension 
eading Comprehension 


eading Vocabulary 
eading Vocabulary 
Reading Vocabulary 


Combined Reading 
Combined Reading 
Combined Reading 


Fundamentals 
Fundamentals 
Fundamentals 
Pundamentals 


rithmetic 
ithmetic 
ithmetic 
rithmetic 


Problems 
Problems 
Problems 


‘Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 


rithmetic Problems 


Combined Arithmetic 
Combined Arithmetic 
Combined Arithmetic 
Combined Arithmetic 
IGeubined Arithmetic 


Combined Arithmetic 


Spelling 
Spelling 
Spelling 


Spelling 


TABLE 102 


Sex Preference 
Ratio 
Boys lst 2.967 
Boys 1st,2nd,5rdj 5.561 
Boys and|1st,end,3rdj 4.272 
Girls 
Boys 1st 2.818 
Boys ist,2nd,érd] 5.171 
Boys and|1st,2nd,3rdj 5.117 
Girls 
Boys 2.952 
Boys ist ,2nd,35rd| 5.566 
Boys and|ist,2nd,3rd] 5.190 
Girls 
Boys ist,2nd,35rdj 4.880 
Girls ist 2.600 
Girls 1st,2nd, 3rd] 4.019 
Boys and|ist,end,3rd}] 6.305 
Girls 
Boys Ist ,2nd,d5rd| 3.794 
Girls 1st,2nd,3rd| 3.707 
Boys and 5.587 
Girls 
Boys and |ist,2nd,5rd]5.395 
Girls | 
Boys 2.605 
Boys lst,end,5rd]4.543 
Girls lst 2.727 
Girls 1st ,2nd,35rdj 4.490 
Boys and jist 5.957 
Girls 
Boys and |1lst,2nd,3rd|6.256 
Girls 
Boys lst 2.685 
Boys ist,2nd,5rd] 3.454 
Boys and jlst 2.7535 
| Girls | 
Boys and |lst,2nd,3rd|2.666 
Girls 
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DIFFERENCES IN MEAN SCORES 


ritical [Difference 


in 
Means 
5.68 


5.05 
2.82 


5.58 
5.12 
5.48 


5.49 
5.01 
Oee7 


244 
1.69 
2.09 
ea | 


oe tT 
2.41 
2.10 


2.09 


1.85 
2.59 
1.80 
2.29 
1.89 


244 


5.84 
2.66 
246 


1.44 
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The table is read as follows: in reading comprehension, 


a statistically significant critical ratio of 2.967 was found 
between mean score of the first preference group and the mean 
score of the remainder, boys. The actual difference in mean 
scores was 3.68. It must be kept in mind that all achievement 
scores are in terms of grade equivalents, which means there 


was an actual achievement difference of 53.68 months between 


Any decision as to the amount of difference in mean 
scores, between the preference and the non-preference groups, 
that is to be regarded as educationally significant, must, 


| 

| 

the means of the preference and the non-preference group. | 
of course, remain a matter of judgment. If the standard is 
| 


remain educationally significant. If the standard is set at 
2e0, however--one quarter of a school year--then fourteen of 


the statistically significant differences will remain educa- 


then nine of the statistically significant differences will 
remain educationally significant. In other words, again, in 
addition to the statistical differences found, provision 


should be made for appraising these results in terms of 


| 
| 
tionally significant. If the standard should be set at 3.0, 


implications for the classroom. 
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Representativeness of the Sample 
A third analysis of the data has been made for the 


purpose of ascertaining the degree of representativeness of 
the sample, selected for this study, in terms of comparison 


with the original study from which the sample was drawn. As’ 


has been indicated previously, the initial investigation into 
the subject preferences of this group of fifth grade New Eng- 
land children was conducted by Blanchard.® This first study 


encompassed 15,483 children. The sample used, however, in 


bodied 1694 children. In the interests of determining a 
reliable basis of comparison between the two groups, it became 


obviously necessary to apply some test of significance between 


the two. The question was to determine to what degree the 
sample paralleled the population, in terms of the frequencies 
of subject preferences. 

In order to do this, comparisons of the percentages of 


subject preferences were made between the two groups, the 


population and the sample, for each of the subject areas, and 
for boys, for girls, and for boys and girls combined. The 
Blanchard study revealed the actual percentages of choices 


this particular investigation, when refined and equated, em- 
in each of these areas. Accordingly, the actual percentages 


SHelen C. Blanchard, "Subject Preferences in the Fifth 
Grade," Unpublished Master's thesis (Boston: Boston University, 
1948). 
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of choices in each of these same areas were computed for the 
sample. Tables showing the comparative percentages have been 
constructed and a test of significance of the differences, 
through the application of the critical ratio formula, has 
again been applied. In this way it has been possible to 
determine the representativeness of the sample study to the 
original Blanchard population. The full tables from the 
Blanchard study may be found in Appendix B. The tables, 
showing the comparative percentages between the two studies, 


follow. 
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the original population. 


Summary of Representativeness of the Sample 


The foregoing tables have been set up for the purpose of 
comparing the percentages of preferences in the initial popu- 


lation with the percentages of preferences in the sample study 


degrees of significance of the differences between the per- 
centages of preferences. As in the treatment of all critical 


ratios in this investigation, the criterion level of 2.576 


has been established, which is the 1 per cent level of con- 


fidence. This would mean that any critical ratio in these 


The critical ratio technique has been applied to ascertain 
comparisons of percentages would have to exceed the 2.576 
mark to indicate any significant difference between the per- 
centages of preferences of the comparative groups. 
Examination of Tables 103, 104, 105, and 106 reveals 
that, of the twenty-four critical ratios, not a single one 
has reached or exceeded the criterion level of 2.576. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this finding is the fact that, 
in each set of percentage comparisons, the two groups-- 
population and sample--are not significantly different. This, 
in turn, leads to.the belief that the sample study is fully 
representative of the original population. This conclusion 


establishes the hypothesis that all findings and results de- 


rived from the sample study will be similarly applicable to 
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CHAPTER FIVE | 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS | 


The purpose of this study was to determine the relation- 


ships existing between subject preferences and subject achieve 
ment. The data were analyzed to ascertain: 

1. Comparisons of the preferences of high achievement 
groups with the preferences of low achievement groups. 


2. Comparisons of the achievement of preference groups 


with the achievement of non-preference groups. 

On the basis of chronological age and composite achieve- 
ment, equated groups of boys and girls were formed. All data 
reported are based upon 847 boys and 847 girls comprising 


these two groups. 


Summary 
Preferences of First Achievement Quartile vs. Preferences of 
Fourth Achievement Quartile 
A. By Preferences: 
1. First Preferences--in comparing the percentages of 
first preferences, all subjects, of the first achievement 
quartile with the percentages of first preferences, all sub- | 


jects, of the fourth achievement quartile, twenty-four criti- 


cal ratios were computed. The mean of these critical ratios 
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was 2.058. This is not statistically significant and indi- 
| cates there are 96 chances out of 100 that there is true dif- 


ference between percentages of first preferences. 


2. Combined First, Second, Third Preferences--in compar- 


ences, all subjects, of the first achievement quartile with 


ing the percentages of combined first, second, third prefer- 
the percentages of combined first, second, third preferences, 


critical ratios were computed. The mean of these critical 

ratios was 3.565. This is a significant difference and indi- 
cates there are better than 99 chances out of 100 that there 
is a true difference between the two quartiles, on the basis 


of percentages of combined first, second, third preferences, 


B. By Sexes: 


1. Boys--in comparing the percentages of all preferences, 
all subjects, boys, of the first achievement quartile with 
the percentages of all preferences, all subjects, boys, of 
the fourth achievement quartile, sixteen critical ratios were 
computed. The mean of these critical ratios was 2.775. This 
is a significant difference and indicates there are better 


than 99 chances out of 100 that there is a true difference 


between the two quartiles, on the basis of the percentages 


all subjects, of the fourth achievement quartile, twenty-four 
| 
of all preferences, boys, in favor of the first quartile. 


in favor of the first quartile. 
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2. Girls--in comparing the percentages of all preferences 
all subjects, girls, of the first achievement quartile with 
the percentages of all preferences, all subjects, girls, of 
the fourth achievement quartile, sixteen critical ratios were 
computed. The mean of these critical ratios was 1.573. This 
is not a significant difference and indicates there are only 
about 88 chances out of 100 that there is a true difference 
between the two quartiles. 

C. By Subjects: 
1. Reading--in comparing all preferences for reading of 


the first quartile with all preferences for reading of the 


fourth quartile, eighteen critical ratios were computed. The 
mean of these critical ratios was 2.386, which is not statis- 
tically significant. 

2. Arithmetic--in comparing all preferences for arith- 
metic of the first quartile with all preferences for arith- 
metic of the fourth quartile, eighteen critical ratios were 
computed. The mean of these critical ratios was 3.337. This 
is statistically significant and indicates that there are 
better than 99 chances out of 100 that there is true differ- 
ence between the two groups, in favor of the first quartile. 

5. Language--in comparing all preferences for language 
of the first quartile with all preferences for language of 
the fourth quartile, six critical ratios were computed. The 


mean of these critical ratios was .516, which is not 
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statistically significant. 
4. Spelling--in comparing all preferences for spelling 
of the first quartile with all preferences for Spelling of 
the fourth quartile, six critical ratios were computed. The 
mean of these critical ratios was 2.251, which is not statis- 


tically significant. 


Achievement of Preference Groups vs. Achievement of Non- 
Preference Groups 
A. By Preferences: 


1. First Preferences--in comparing the mean scores, all 
subjects, of the first preference groups with the mean scores, 


all subjects, of the non-preference groups, twenty-four criti- 


cal ratios were computed. The mean critical ratio was 2.314, 
which is not statistically significant. lt indicates there 
are about 97 chances out of 100 that there is a true differ- 
ence in the mean scores of the first preference groups and 
the non-preference groups. 

2. Combined First, Second, Third Preferences--in' compar- 
ing the mean scores, all subjects, of the combined first, 


second, third preference groups with the mean scores, all 


ratios were computed. The mean critical ratio was 4.135, 
which is statistically significant. This indicates there is 
a true difference between the mean scores of the preference 


subjects, of the non-preference groups, twenty-four critical 
groups and the non-preference groups, in favor of the 
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preference groups. 
B. By Sexes: 
1. Boys--in comparing the mean scores, all subjécts, 


boys, of the preference groups with the mean scores, all sub- 


jects, boys, of the non-preference groups, sixteen critical 
ratios were computed. The mean critical ratio was 2.950, 


which is statistically significant. This indicates there is 


a true difference between the mean scores of the boys' 


favor of the boys' preference groups. 
2. Girls--in comparing the mean scores, all subjects, 
girls, of the preference groups with the mean scores, all 


subjects, girls, of the non-preference groups, sixteen criti- 


cal ratios were computed. The mean critical ratio was 1.560, 
which is not statistically significant. There are only about 


88 chances out of 100 that there is a true difference between 


preference groups and the boys' non-preference groups, in 
the means of these two groups. 
C. By Subjects: 

1. Reading--in comparing the mean scores of all reading 
tests, preference groups, with the mean scores of all reading | 
| tests, non-preference groups, eighteen critical ratios were 
computed. The mean critical ratio was 2.592. This is not 


statistically significant but it does indicate that there 


are about 98 chances in 100 that there is a true difference 


in means of the preference and the non-preference groups, 
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2. Arithmetic--in comparing the mean scores of all 


arithmetic tests, preference groups, with the mean scores of 


all arithmetic tests, non-preference groups, eighteen criti- 
cal ratios were computed. The mean critical ratio was 3.750. 
This is statistically significant and indicates there is a 
true difference between the mean arithmetic scores of the 
preference groups and the mean arithmetic scores of the non- 
preference groups, in favor of the preference groups. 

5. Language--in comparing the mean scores of the language 
tests, preference groups, with the mean scores of the language 


tests, non-preference groups, six critical ratios were com- 
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in favor of the preference groups. 

puted. The mean critical ratio was .305. This is not 
statistically significant and indicates there is no true dif- 
ference between the means of the two groups. 

4. Spelling--in comparing the mean scores of the spell- 
ing test, preference groups, with the mean scores of the 
Spelling test, non-preference groups, six Gritical ratios 
were computed. The mean critical ratio was 2.675. This is 
statistically significant and indicates that there is a true 
difference between the mean scores of the preference group 
and the mean scores of the non-preference group, in favor of 


the preference group. 
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Tabulation of Results 
To indicate the results of the two foregoing summaries 


the following table has been constructed. 


TABLE 107 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COMPARISON GROUPS 


First Achievement 


Quartile Preference 
vs. vs. 
Fourth Achievement WNon-Preference 
Quartile 
First No No 
Preference 
1lst,2nd,5rd Yes Yes 
Boys Yes Yes 
Sex 
Girls No No 
Reading No No 
Arithmetic Yes Yes 
Subjects 
Language No No 
Spelling No Yes 


This table is read as follows: the two vertical columns 
indicate the two separate analyses of the data, the incidence 
of preference in the first achievement quartile vs. the 
incidence of preference in the fourth achievement quartile, 
and the achievement of preference groups vs. the achievement 
of non-preference groups. The horizontal divisions indicate 


the detailed analyses of each area: by preferences, by sexes. 
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presence or absence of significant differences between the 


respective comparative groups. 


Conclusions 


1. In determining the relationships existing between the 


preferences of high achievement groups and the preferences of 
low achievement groups, only three significant differences 
were found out of a possible eight. This would seem to indi- 


cate that this relationship is not sufficiently high to be of 


predictive value. 

2. In determining the relationships existing between the 
achievement of preference groups and the achievement of non- 
preference groups, only four significant differences were 
found out of a possible eight. Again, this would seem to 
indicate that this relationship is not sufficiently high to 
be of predictive value. 


5. In analyzing the relationships in the area of first 
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and by subjects. The entries in the table indicate the 
preferences, no significant differences were found. This 


would seem to indicate the fact that the value of expressions 


of first preference is negligible. 

4, In determining the relationships in the area of com- 
bined first, second, and third preferences, significant dif- 
ferences were found in both cases. This would lead to a 
belief that the combining of these preferences does contain 


pertinent implications of value for the prediction of 
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educational achievement. 


5. In both instances, significant differences were found 


in favor of boys of high achievement and boys of preference 


groups. This leads to a conclusion that there are significant 
relationships between preference and achievement for boys. 

6. In the case of the girls, however, no significant 
differences were found in the two analyses, a finding which 
would lead to the conclusion that there is no pertinent re- 
lationship between preference and achievement for girls. 

7. In the subject areas, no significant differences were 
found in reading and in language. This development leads to 
a belief that the relationships between preference and achieve 
ment for these subjects are negligible. 

8. In arithmetic, significant differences were found in 
both analyses. From this finding it can be concluded that 
there is a relationship between preference and achievement 
in arithmetic which is of sufficient degree to be of educa- 
tional value. 

9. In spelling, no significant difference was found in 
analyzing the preference of high achievers and the preference 
of low achievers, which would seem to eliminate this relation- 
ship from further consideration. However, a significant dif- 
ference was found between the achievement of the preference 
group and the achievement of the non-preference group, a 


finding which would seem to indicate the presence of a 
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useful relationship in this particular area. 


10. In summarizing the conclusions to be drawn from this 


a. The relationships between preference and achieve- 
ment are not sufficiently conclusive to warrant predictive 


applications of these relationships. 


b. However, despite the fact that these relationships 


study, three developments appear to stand out: 

failed to be significant, the fact remains, none-the-less, 

that there are decided trends, in favor of the preference 
groups, to make these relationships of value in educational 
planning. 


c. In certain specific areas, notably, with boys, 


with combined first, second, and third preferences, and in 


which indicate conclusive relationships between preference 
‘and achievement, in favor of preference. These developments 
would seem to imply the necessity for consideration of these 
established relationships in educational planning. 

11. Since it was the purpose of this study to determine 
the relationships existing between preferences and achieve- 


ment, the conclusion becomes inevitable that, in the specific 


full consideration must be given to these findings in terms 
of curriculum planning and teaching methods. The fact remains 


| 
arithmetic and in spelling, significant differences were found 
that where these relationships have been found conclusive, 


| 
areas where significant relationships have been established, 
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| CHAPTER SIX 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


This investigation has raised more questions than it has 
answered. It was the professed purpose of this study to 
determine the relationships existing between preference and 
achievement. Despite the fact that certain limited conclu- 
sions have evolved, it still remains that there is a wide 
range of potential research in this all-important area of the 
discovery and the uses of the educational preferences of chil- 
dren. Some suggestions for further study follow: 

1. A similar study, using the full range of subject 
areas, rather than the limitation to the skills subjects. 

2. A follow-up study, using the same population, to 


determine the extent of carry-over of the expressions of 


5. An investigative study to analyze the causal factors 
which go to make up the expressions of subject preferences. 

4. The effect of non-preference on school progress. 

5. An experimental study to compare teaching methods 
ideally used with preference groups with teaching methods 
ideally used with non-preference groups. 


preference and the measures of achievement. 
| 
6. An investigative study to ascertain how preferences 
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for the different skills subjects affect school progress in 
the other subject areas. 

7. Experimental work in basing school curriculum planning 
wholly on preference factors. 

8. A study of the preference factors of slow learning 
groups. 
9. A study of the preference factors of educationally 


accelerated groups. 
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APPENDIX B 


Tables Showing the Rank Order of Subject 
Preferences in Fifth Grades in New 
England: Taken from the ee C. Blanchard 
Unpublished Master's Thesis, "Subject 
Preferences in the Fifth Grade," Boston 


University School of Education, 1948. 
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APPENDIX C 


Subject Preference Check List Form 
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IIRLS AND BOYS: Here is your 
hance to tell us what your 
avorite studies are and why 

u like some studies better 
han others. 


COLUMN I 


DIRECTIONS: Choose your favorite 
studies from those named. 


Put 1 before your first choice. 
Put 2 before your second choice. 


Put 3 before your third choice. 


(Mark these 3 choices in Col. I) 


LANGUAGE or ENGLISH 


PENMANSHIP or HANDWRITING 


a 


AES) 
Name 


School 


Town 


Mark with an "xX" Girl Boy 


Teacher’ s Name 


COLUMN II COLUMN III 


DIRECTIONS: Puta DIRECTIONS: Put a circle 
circle around the letter | around the word which tells 
which tells how you feel | whether you think a subject 
about each study. is EASY or HARD. 


L--I like it very much. 
N--I neither like 
nor dislike it. 
De-I dislike it very 
much. 
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